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Of Suffering Gladly. Lent is with 
us again, and hence a sufficient rea- 
son for some brief discoursing upon 
the practice of the virtue of mortifica- 
tion. We Catholics are brave enough 
and joyous enough to recognize mor- 
tification as a virtue; which is some- 
thing a gloomy sect could never possibly do. We speak 
casually and understandingly of “the season of penance,” 
and with us the words are more than words. Yes, we 
actually believe in suffering. And why? Because we be- 
lieve in suffering gladly. 

Suffering, considered merely as suffering, is not the 
matter of the Catholic virtue of mortification. But suf- 
fering, gladly endured by reason of supernatural motives 
—that, we maintain, is thrice blessed. Despite so many 
artists and biographers, I can never persuade myself that 
most of the saints had such fearfully long faces; for the 
saints understood—if anybody ever did—what Christian 
mortification means, and we know that ever so many of 
them suffered joyously, rapturously. Consider the Blessed 
Lawrence on his gridiron. 

Persons who cry down mortification are inconsistent 
and shortsighted; persons who maintain that mortification 
is all right if it doesn’t hurt, deserve a dark house and 
a whip; but persons who maintain that mortification is 
not consonant with cheerfulness are lacking knowledge 
both of God and men. The Lord loveth a cheerful giver; 
and what, if not a cheerful giver, is he who gives of his 
body and his spirit for the sake of God’s love? 


Being the special time for mortification, Lent is, thanks 
to a merciful and salutary dispensation, the open season 
for pious cranks. From Ash Wednesday on we are sure 
to hear from the advocates of gooseflesh piety and me- 
chanical piety and marshmallow piety and namby pamby 
piety. So it is practically inevitable that we catch at least 
the echo of the devotee of gloomy piety. He will have a 
most seasonable face. He will quote to us the admonition 
about being sorry in our beds. He has ready a most for- 
midable repertoire of lugubrious anecdotes wherewith to 
blunt a moral and reform a tale. He will insist that, since 
this life is a vale of tears, we ought to make it as much 
like Dante’s ninth circle as we possibly can. And the 
burden of his raven song is that Lent is primarily the 
season of gloom. 


Yes, brethren, the apostle of gloom is coming, so it 
is needful that we fortify our souls. Lent or no Lent, 
you and I are bearers of an evangel of joy. Our noble 
work is to bring: little children, smiling, unto Christ. We 
deal with youth, the period of life most akin to morning 
sunshine. Dare our faces be otherwise than fair and 
shining? 

We must teach mortification; it is a lesson indispensa- 
ble for success in this world and in the next. We should 
probably all be considerably better off if we took its 
preachings more practically and more insistently to heart. 
We must suffer; and we must teach others how to suffer. 
But both we can do, and should do, far removed from the 
ig of gloom. Gloom is at once inhuman and ungod- 
ike. 

Some time ago a very brilliant English writer wrote a 
play. It is not in all respects a worthy play, and our 
Catholic critics quite rightly scolded its clever author. He 
is ever so many things that he shouldn’t be. But, in 
“Androcles and the Lion,’ George Bernard Shaw repro- 
duces one phase of universal truth. He represents the 
Christian martyrs going joyously to their doom. He rep- 
resents them smiling gladly and thus scandalizing the 
glum pagans leading | them into the arena. 

It is wonderful, as the bromides would say, how ideas 
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sometimes coalesce. Think of it—G. 
B. S. furnishing material for a med- 
itation on the Lenten spirit! But so 
it is. Let us be grateful, even to a 
satiric, almost satanic, writer; for he 
has for once at least told the truth. 
He has blundered on a discovery from 
which the eyes of many very good people have been with- 
held—the spectacle of Christians suffering gladly. 

For Community Critics. The topic of mortification 
leads naturally to some sources of Christian suffering. 
Hence we think of those dear confreres of ours who are 
always so sure of things and who gre ordinarily of the 
opinion that whatever is is wrong; who delight in crush- 
ing youthful enthusiasm and breaking up adolescent ideals; 
who are so conscientiously aware of the shortcomings of 
those in authority. Their type is fittingly commemorated 
in a recent issue of one of New York’s most pensive pub- 
lications, Life, which suggests for their guidance the fol- 
lowing rules: 

1. If you cannot think, think that you can. 

2. Answer every unanswerable argument with a su- 
percilious smile. 

3. Criticize every good thing. 
of the appearance of wisdom. 

4. Be superior to your superiors. 

5. Look outward, not inward, 

6. Assert. 

Museums. In practically every large city in this coun- 
try there are Catholic schools and municipal museums. 
Are the two institutions brought sufficiently together? 
Do the pupils in our schools derive as much benefit as 
they should from the city exhibits? A holiday, or even a 
school day, occasionally devoted by the class and teacher 
to an inspection of the exhibits would help the more form- 
al educational ‘work very perceptibly. A courteous and 
consistent effort on the part of the school authorities to 
get into touch with the curators of museums is full of 
big educational possibilities. 

Then, as to the “home made” museum. 
of a schoolroom collection, made by the teacher and 
pupils, to illustrate such studies as history, geography 
and practical science. The making of such a museum is 
in harmony with the ideals of pedagogy; and if the im- 
perishable specimens are preserved from year to year, in 
the course of time the school will find itself with a val- 
uable equipment. The material might include pictures. 
photographs, diagrams and illustrations; lantern slides 
and stereopticon views; minerals, woods, tetiles; models, 
maps and charts. 

A good museum needs a curator just as a good library 
needs a librarian; but an enthusiastic teacher may act as 
class curator, just as an intelligent pupil may perform the 
simpler duties of class librarian. 

Percentage. The teacher preceded his first lesson in 
percentage with the following remarks: 

“We are now going to take up that part of arithmetic 
which is called percentage. You are not by any means 
the first group of students who have faced it for the first 
time. It has been recognized as an essential part of arith- 
metic for over six hundred years; but much earlier the 
idea of it was more or less perfectly grasped in Rome, 
Greece, India and even Babylon. The word percentage 
comes from the Latin per centum, meaning ‘by the hun- 
dred.’ In its Italian form it was written per cento, and 


This is the beginning 


Tt consists 


it is from this Latin form that we get the symbol %, 
which is only a modification of an abbreviated form of 
the word cento in which the o was written over the c 
thus: oc.” 

The teacher then proceeded to show the class that 
percentage is really another form of decimals, which they 
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already knew something about, illustrating his point by 
writing on the board: 

100% = 1.00; 1% =.01; 5%=.05; 60% =.6. 

After that the pupils were able to get their first exer- 
cises in percentage, and they entered upon their work 
with zest and profit. 

Exercises in Condensation. A pleasing variety in class 
composition work is afforded by an occasional exercise 
in condensation. This may be conducted in the following 
manner. The teacher reads aloud a passage several par- 
agraphs in length—say an editorial from the local Cath- 
olic paper, a short chapter from the New Testament or 
an excerpt from a standard poem, essay or story—and 
then requires the pupils to “boil it down” to one para- 
graph to cover a single page of theme paper. During the 
remainder of the period two or three of the papers sub- 
mitted are read and briefly discussed. 

Several advantages of this device are evident. 1. The 
subject matter is in itself worth while. 2. The students, 
knowing that they are obliged to utilize the information 
derived from the teacher’s reading, give active attention. 
3. It stimulates effort in the direction of conciseness and 
clearness. 4. It serves to enrich the reading vocabulary 
of the pupils. 5. It tends to enlarge and utilize their writ- 
ing vocabulary. 6. It draws upon their sense of order and 
proportion, 7. It is a happy medium between literal re- 
production and the writing of outline abstracts. 

Sources Not Everything. Next month the world will 
observe the tri-centenary of the death of William Shake- 
speare. In connection with the study of the great plays 
there is a danger—a danger which, unfortunately is not 
merely potential—of placing undue emphasis on related 
topics rather than on the distinctively literary aspects of 
the dramas. Often, for example, entirely too much time 
and attention is given to a discussion of the sources 
whence Shakespeare derived his plots. Concerning this 
abuse. the late H. H. Furness, the editor of the incom- 
parable Variorium edition of the plays, has this to say 
in his volume on “Lear”: 

“Of all the departments of Shakespearean study noue 
seems to me more profitless than this search for the 
sources whence Shakespeare gathered his dramas; the 
distance is always immeasurable between the hint and 
the fulfilment; what to our purblind eyes is a bare, naked 
rock becomes, when gilded by Shakespeare’s heavenly al- 
chemy, encrusted all over with jewels. When, after read- 
ing one of his tragedies, we turn to what we are pleased 
to call ‘the original of his plot,’ I am reminded of those 
glittering gems, of which Heine speaks, that we see at 
night in lovely gardens, and think must have been left 
there by kings’ children at play, but when we look for 
those jewels by day we see only wretched little worms 
which crawl painfully away, and which the foot forbears 
to crush only out of strange pity.” 

Furness was the last man in the world to have us 
utterly neglect the sources of Shakespeare’s plays; but 
he was a scholar, not a pedant; a man, not an ink pot. 
Surely, if we are to study “Julius Caesar” within a sharp- 
ly limited period, we act unwisely in devoting most of 
the time to Plutarch and failing to note the play and in- 
terplay of contrasts that make Shakespeare’s work a 
drama and the truth to nature that makes it literature. 

How Do You Pronounce It? A contributor to The 
Dial offers in palatable form some variants in the pro- 
nunciation of the past participle of the verb to be. Thus: 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been!’” 


“Of all sad English words, I wean, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been!’” 


“Sad words are sorrow, sickness. sin; 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been!’” 


Says the contributor in conclusion: “Had Whittier 
bin a Middle Westerner, or had he bean English, I should 
never have ben writing these lines.” 

Spring. Our field of research may be Greek roots or 
primary methods, our temperament choleric or phlegmat- 
ic, our outlook on life optimistic or pessimistic, our nose 
Roman or retrousse, our favorite saint Francis de Sales 
or Simon Stylites, our trousers pressed faultlessly or bag- 
gy at the knees, our rest book “Many Cargoes” or “The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” our sympathies with the Al- 
lies or against them—but these days we are looking alike, 


feeling alike, thinking and speaking by syndicate. For, 
as our genial and philosophic Philadelphia friend, “Tom” 
Daly, remarks, “Spreeng ess een da air.” What else much 
matters? The sunlight is dancing in at the open window, 
the acacias are in bloom, the ivy has begun to crawl again; 
the ladies, God bless ’em, have blossomed forth in sum- 
mer hats; even the health crank doesn’t wear his over- 
coat; the furnace man is working in the icehouse; and, 
on these crisp, invigorating mornings, it isn’t so hard to 
get up. And best of all, the spring poets have not yet 
completed their: deadly work. Verily, as Pippa sang, 
“God’s in His Heaven, All’s right with the world.” 

Vocations Again. There can be no doubt that the 
world in general, and this country in particular, is begin- 
ning to turn anew to God. Our non-Catholic brethren, 
especially in the cities, are more intent on church going 
than they were ten years ago. Conditions among our- 
selves, despite what the old folks say, are better and 
brighter than at the beginning of the century. Some of 
us are going to live long enough to witness a renewal of 
the face of the earth. 

All of which augers well for vocations to the teaching 
orders. Those especially charged with the securing of 
subjects may well lift up their hearts. The soil is better 
this year than last. Young people are growing less and 
less flippant. Piety is getting deeper and deeper beneath 
the surface of the skin. Now, provided we employ right 
methods in recruiting, and provided we take proper care 
of our subjects after we do get them, our future of edu- 
cational work will be mighty in achievement. 

Make Them Representative. It is not too soon to dis- 
cuss closing exercises. It may happen that in certain lo- 
calities the closing exercises are too much a matter of 
tradition, of rote. “We have always done it thus and 
so,” is not an especially valid reason why we should not 
charge the nature of the program. What are closing ex- 
ercises for, anyway? If they mean anything at all, they 
certainly stand as specimens of the methods employed in 
the school and of the results achieved. But in actuality, 
is it not too often the case that they represent work that 
to a great extent has not entered into the scheme of 
studies at all? Why should we bring out an operetta at 
the end of the year if we have not taught singing during 
the year? Why should we seek to impress the public with 
what we call a “monster” dramatic spectacle, if we have 
slurred vocal expression in the classes? And why should 
the exercises consist so largely of musical numbers? Don’t 
we teach anything but music? . 

Wanted—an innovator! We need some level-headed 
teacher to come forward and prove to the pastor, the 
parents, the erring brethren and the public at large that 
the best form of closing exercises is an entertainment 
that is representative of the work done in the school. Let 
it be a program, not toilsomely rehearsed after class 
hours, but springing naturally, almost spontaneously, from 
the actual work of the school year. Folks who don’t like 
it are free to stay away; but if the thing is well done, they 
will be numerically few. Anyway, the Catholic school is 
not in the show business. 


RUBRICS OF SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 

The Church has developed a wonderful system of 
rubrics to regulate the administration of the sacraments. 
Now, manners are the rubrics of social intercourse, and 
if we regard social intercourse as a gift of God, then good 
manners are a divine obligation. A man may be, techni- 
cally speaking, a practical Catholic; but, if he is boorish 
or unsocial, who is going to profit by the Faith that is in 
him? Tertullian says that a Christian is another Christ. 
But whatever our claims to such a title, we can never 
aspire to be considered such if we are boorish, or cranky, 
or uncivil, in our social dealings; if we are unthoughtful 
of the comforts and happiness of others; if our religion 
does not show itself in courtesy and refinement and joy, 
making our friends glad to see us, as the desciples were 
glad when they saw the Lord. 


A most encouraging and helpful way of showing ap- 
preciation for the service rendered by The Journal comes 
from teachers who pay their subscriptions in advance— 
one, two or three years. All this assists very much in the 
carrying out of our plans for the continued improvement 
of your magazine. 
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CSA! Great Catholic Writers Your Pupils Should Know 


By Brother Leo, F. S. C., 
Professor of English in St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal. : 


XV.—Frederic Ozanam. 

The Church, as founded by 
Christ, will last to the end of 
time; hers are the eternal years 
of God. She was, and is, and 
is to come. She is of the past, 
of the present and of the future. 
She is at once the time-scarred 
sibyl of the ages, the ever-fresh 
and youthful Bride of Christ, 
the roseate dawn of human 
hopes cradled in the fulness of 
time. Now, the Church has 
often been misunderstood by 
those without and not fully ap- 
preciated by those within her 
fold, mainly because—both from 
ae without and within—eyes were 
Mame) too steadfastly arrested by but 
one phase of her threefold tem- 

BROTHER LEO, F.S.C. porality. Thus it has happened 
that men have said: Yes, the Church did well in those 
long distant days when she laid her consecrated hand upon 
the wild barbarian’s head; when she taught letters and 
arts; when she inspired reverence for womanhood. But 
now, she is out of step with the times; progress, our mod- 
ern progress, has left her and her ideals and her accom- 
plishments far behind; she is today a relic merely, not a 
vital force.” In the face of such objections it is needful 
that the wise and valiant children of the Church arise in 
their rectitude, their science and their might to enlighten 
the stranger within their gates and confirm their weaker 
brethren by proving that the Church of Christ is not alone 
the Church of the ages, but also the Church of the hour. 

The Times of Ozanam. An epoch in dire need of such 
defence and such defenders came to Europe and to France 
in the early nineteenth century. Revolutions economic, 
industrial, political, philosophical had renewed the face of 
the earth. Society was being made anew. Old ideas, long 
cherished in many departments of thought, had been root? 
ed up as weeds of fallacy; old institutions, once symbolic 
of the pride and pomp of kings, had crumbled into the 
dust of the mounded years. For new wine men demanded 
new bottles. To the Time Spirit men turned for light and 
leading; they jeered at the dead past and bade it bury its 
dead. And with that past many of them, very many of 
them, identified the Catholic Church. They forgot or ig- 
nored or derided the promise of her Founder to be with 
her all the days; they were convinced that to profess Cath- 
olicism was to profess oneself partial to an unforgivable 
sin—the sin of being behind the times. 

In the Church herself conditions existed that seemed 
to justify such views. She had not as yet fully adjusted 
herself to the new order of things. Some of her ministers 
closed their eyes to the momentous changes and to the 
unsuspected dangers that surrounded them. Even some 
good Catholics were unable to distinguish between con- 
cessions wise and concessions weak. Her conservative 
element, always evident, clung tenaciously to the ideals, 
the defences and the methods of the era swept away. And 
young unbelievers in the halls of the Sorbonne were able 
to taunt the handful of faithful Catholic students by say- 
ing: “You talk and pray, to be sure; but what do you do? 
You read the lives of yesterday’s saints and sages; but how 
many saints and sages are you making here and now? We 
admit that your Church has been a power in the past; but 
where in the present is her strength and supremacy, where 
her immortal youth?” One of the first of the sons of the 
Church to take up the challenge thus flung into the face 
of the Bride of Christ was the writer, scholar and Christian 
Philanthropist, Frederic Ozanam. His name is identified 
with the Catholic revival in nineteenth century France. 

The Man. Antoine Frederic Ozanam, with a French 


ancestry and a remote strain of Jewish blood, was born 
at Milan, Italy, in 1813. His father, in turn a merchant 
and a physician, gave the boy a good education in Lyons 
and afterward at Paris. Frederic was brilliant and indus- 
trious, making notable progress in literature and history. 
A wave of scepticism swept over him—the thing was in 
the air—and he learned “the horror of those doubts that 
eat into the heart, pursuing us even at night to the pillow 
we have drenched with our tears.” But the cloud passed, 
and he resolved to devote his life to the service of truth 
and to aiding young men who had gone through the same 
spiritual agony. “Shaken for a time by doubt,” he wrote, 
“T feel the invincible need to cling, with all my might, to 
the pillar of the temple, even were it to crush me in its 
fall; and lo, I find this same pillar supported by science, 
luminous with the beams of wisdom, of glory and of beau- 
ty.” He found, with Thomas a’ Kempis, that “in the cross 
is salvation, in the cross is life, . . . . in the cross is 
strength of mind, in the cross is joy of spirit.” 


Such experiences would seem to indicate a vocation to 
the priesthood or to the religious life, and for a time Ozan- 
am thought of vesting himself with the white habit of St. 
Dominic worn by his friend, Lacordaire; but his wise 
teacher and confessor, the Abbe Noirot, advised other- 
wise, and in 1840 Ozanam married Amelie Soulacroix. 
Meanwhile he was unremitting in his study and research 
and before long he achieved the distinction—all the more 
distinction because of his Catholic faith—of being num- 
bered among the doctors of the Sorbonne, where for 
years he exercised a deep and salutary influence on his 
students. As a lecturer he won the reputation of being at 
once eloquent, brilliant and scholarly, and withal uncom- 
promisingly Catholic. On all sides he was recognized as 
one of the leading men of his time. Already had he won 
the approval of the great Chauteaubriand, threaded the 
mazes of the salon of Madame Recamier, stood shoulder 
to shoulder with. Montalembert and lent his influence to 
secure the success of Lacordaire’s epoch-making confer- 
ences at Notre Dame. And, not least in the roll of his 
achievements, he had founded and fostered the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul. 


Slender, black haired, wide eyed and almost incredibly 
active with word and pen and work, Ozanam knew no 
rest. Occasional visits to Italy and Spain, ostensibly for 
change and relaxation, were for him but seasons of rigor- 
ous research in European libraries. Like the late Mon- 
signor Benson, Ozanam literally burned himself out in the 
service of the Church. His health, never robust, rapidly 
declined; and the end came at Marseilles on September 
8, 1853, in the forty-first year of his age. His formal 
teaching was impressive, his books were potent, his zeal 
inspirational; but his greatest contribution was the ex- 
ample which he set to the Catholics of his day and our 
day. There was point as well as fervor in Cardinal Man- 
ning’s prayer: “May God raise up on every side laymen 
like Frederic Ozanam!” 


The St. Vincent De Paul Society. In our own day, 
when we hear so much concerning scientific charity—as 
if charity could be scientific!—it is refreshing to turn back 
almost a century to the office of the Tribune Catholique 
where the Society of St. Vincent de Paul was organized 
in May, 1833. Ozanam subsequently objected to being 
called the founder, but there is no denying that the ger- 
minal idea came from him and that he was among the 
most energetic workers in the little band of Catholic lay- 
men who, guided by the advice and encouragement of 
Father Bailly and profiting by the experience of Sister 
Rosalie, devised a method of looking after the needs of 
the poor and forsaken members of Christ. The ideal of 
the young enthusiasts was to be of service to their less 
fortunate brethren; to give food and money where food 
and money were needed, but always and everywhere to 
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give fraternal direction and moral support. “Most of you 
are studying for the professions,” Father Bailly said to 
them. “Then help the poor, each according to your spe- 
cialty. Let your studies be of use to others as well as 
to yourselves.” 

“Let your studies be of use to others as well as to 
yourselves.” The good old priest thus formulated the 
ideal of Catholic scholarship, an ideal that Ozanam every 
day sought to realize. And the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, today a power for good in every part of the world, 
is the maxim’s most impressive monument. The work of 
the organization occupied much of Ozanam’s time even 
during his fatal illness; and he never considered it time 
wasted. The record of his connection with the society is 
deeply significant. He was a scholar; but he had none 
of that so-called scholarly aloofness that keeps the man 
who knows isolated from the man who serves. 


The Dante Studies. Ozanam demonstrated his right 
to the title of Doctor of Letters, in 1838, with his disserta- 
tion on Dante. For years before he had given the great 
Florentine his best thought and for years after he main- 
tained an active, fruitful interest in all that pertains to 
the Divine Comedy. The dissertation was ultimately ex- 
panded into his scholarly and brilliant book, “Dante and 
Catholic Philosophy.” Later he produced a volume on 
the sources of the Divine Comedy and a translation of 
the Purgatorio with elaborate notes. 

Ozanam’s Dante studies—wherein a great Catholic 
writer paid loyal tribute to a greater Catholic writer—are 
more than Catholic views about Dante; they are genuine 
contributions to the extensive —and, alas, largely non- 
Catholic—literature that has crystallized about the Divine 
Comedy and its author. Ozanam, in these books, shows 
himself a Catholic apologist, but not in the sense of seek- 
ing only a few aspects of truth or closing his eyes to dis- 
agreeable facts or writing to prove a thesis which facts 
must perforce and nilly-willy fit. Like the great Floren- 
tine, he was no timid friend to truth. He demonstrates 
clearly and forcefully that it is only the Catholic, and the 
educated Catholic at that, who can really get at the heart 
of the great poem; that Catholic symbolism, Catholic 
philosophy, Catholic devotion, Catholic life and Catholic 
dogma stand in it gloriously enshrined. And he was 
among the first to recognize in the Purgatorio, rather than 
in the Inferno, the finest and deepest and most literary 
third of the poem. His Dante studies put all subsequent 
Dante scholars deeply in his debt and furnish immeasur- 
able assistance to Catholic students. 


Other Works. As early as 1831 Ozanam entered the 
lists as a Catholic writer with his “Reflections on the Doc- 
trine of Saint-Simon.” The treatise attracted considerable 
attention and won the warm praise of Lamartine. 

Ozanam seems to have sensed from afar our present 
day interest in all that pertains to St. Francis and the 
Franciscans. The spell of the Poor Man of Assisi fell 
upon him, and the result was a valuable contribution to 
Franciscana, “The Franciscan Poets in Italy.” 

He never lost his youthful absorption in historical 
studies. His “Civilization in the Fifth Century” won the 
distinction of being crowned by the French Academy. 
The book, like his “Germanic Studies,” was designed as a 
part of an elaborate and far-reaching investigation of the 
Catholic influences in European civilization. Of more 
than passing interest is his stimulating chapter on the 
Irish missionaries who evangelized vast stretches of con- 
tinental Europe during the sixth century. He likewise 
edited a number of valuable documents relating to the lit- 
erary history of Italy. 


It would be manifestly unfair to judge Ozanam’s his- 
torical works according to twentieth century standards. 
Within the last sixty-odd years new sources have come 
to light, unsuspected monuments have proved earlier the- 
ories to have been fallacious. Despite all this, Ozanam’s 
work is singularly impressive. His method of research 
embodied the best features of that scientific history which 
we fondly regard as a thing of our own invention; and 
his manner, the manner of the literary historian, has nu- 
merous points of vantage over the shapeless style so fre- 
quent in more recent times. 

Two little books were the fruits of his declining days. 
One, “A Pilgrimage to the Land of the Cid,” was occa- 
sioned by a tour in Spain.urged upon him by his physi- 
cians and friends. The other, the last work from his busy 
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UNIQUE KINDERGARTEN OUT IN THE OPEN 


Photos by American Press Association. 


The only outdoor kindergarten in New York city open all year around from 9 a. m. to 6 p.m. The children in 
the ring game “Once there was a princess,” and at the morning sessior on the steps in Morningside park. On the 


right is Albert, a two-year-old pupil. 


pen, was the result of his lifelong interest in the fountain 
head of Catholic literature, the Bible. To the Holy Scrip- 
tures he turned for consolation during his physical suf- 
ferings; and the texts he found helpful, together with 
brief comments thereon, he put together assisted by his 
wife. Thus came into being “The Book of the Sick.” 

Characteristics. What was Ozanam’s literary faith? 
Let his own words give answer: 


“TI can conceive of no self-respecting man who would 
meddle with the difficult trade of writing unless he has 
some conviction that sways him and by which he is con- 
sequently bound. I do not want that wretched independ- 
ence whose watchword is to believe nothing and love 
nothing. Certainly, it is not advisable to be too lavish 
with one’s professions of faith; but who would have the 
courage to treat the most baffling phases of history .. . 
without taking sides on the perennial questions that arise? 
From the writer two things must be expected: First, that 
his conviction be free and intelligent, . . . the reason- 
able adhesion which St. Paul demands; secondly, that the 
desire to prove a belief never lead him to distort facts or 
to content himself with doubtful evidence and unwarrant- 
ed conclusions.” 


Ozanam, however, had more than convictions and the 
courage of them. He possessed in no small degree the 
synthesizing spirit which makes it possible for a writer 
to see the range of his chosen subject even in alien fields 
and to recognize, even in topics apparently far removed, 
the interplay of ideas and influences and motives and 
principles. Hence, his interest in legal study was not con- 
fined to the law. “Those,” says Foisset, “who did not 
know Ozanam as a jurist did not know him fully. Law 
was for him, above all, a branch of philosophy; it was a 
portion of history; it was even one side of literature.” 
That means catholicism—with a small “c” as well as with 
a capital. 

His style is eloquent, frank and graceful. Into its 
‘molding went much of his experience as a lecturer in the 
Sorbonne, where he had the reputation of winning his 
students with his personality while impressing them with 
his erudition. Sentiment he has a-plenty—was he not a 
Catholic and a Frenchman?—but it never degenerates, as 


is sometimes the case with Chateaubriand, into sentiment- 
ality. He had the rare knowledge, a knowledge that can- 
not be taught, of when to use the ornaments of style, 
and the rarer knowledge of when not to use them, Unlike 
Macaulay, whom in his clearness and his vigor he resem- 
bles, he never sacrifices precision for a period. 

In fine, as a writer not less than as a Catholic, Fred- 
eric Ozanam is a model to us of today—a fact which the 
late Pope Leo XIII pointed out when, in writing an apos- 
tolic brief to Madame Ozanam in 1883, His Holiness ex- 
pressed the wish that such defenders of the faith might 
be more numerous, “particularly at a time so critical for 
Christianity, when the struggle against the wicked must 
be sustained by brave men of deep knowledge and earnest 
endeavor, who will uphold the cause of truth and lead 
others to the love of virtue.” 

Bibliography. Ozanam’s “Dante and Catholic Philoso- 
phy” we possess in acceptable form in English. 

The standard work in English on Frederic Ozanam is 
his life by that devoted and capable Catholic writer, the 
late Kathleen O’Meara. It is a piece of interpretative 
biography splendidly done and illustrated with numerous 
extracts from the letters and other writings of Ozanam. 

Among periodical articles likely to prove helpful to the 
class are: “The Centenary of Frederic Ozanam,” by Wil- 
liam P. H. Kitchin in the Catholic World for September, 
1913; a study by R. F. O’Connor in the American Catholic 
Quarterly Review for January, 1913; and Father Brann’s 
essay in the Catholic World for December, 1903. 


LAST CALL FOR BINDERS. 

We have ordered a limited number of patent self-binder 
covers for volumes of The Journal. Most of these have 
already been spoken for. The remaining few will be sent 
to those who make first response to this notice, enclosing 
$1.15 for binder and shipping. We have had these binders 
made up especially for The Journal as an accommodation 
to many who wanted a volume binder that would also hold 
the copies of the magazine as they appeared from month 
to month. When the remaining binders are gone we will 


have no more to sell, so those who really want a binder 


should remit $1.15 at once. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


“In Business Employments,” by 
Frederick J. Allen, is presented an 
intensive study of three typical busi- 
ness activities, manufacturing, trade 
and finance. 

In manufacturing the business side 
of the boot and shoe industry is 
shown as a concrete problem, Mod- 
ern trade is illustrated by the depart- 
ment store and finance by a study of 
banking. 

The organization of business firms 

and corporations, the functions and 
responsibility of the various officers 
and employees, the earning opportuni- 
tunities for advancement and require- 
ments for success are here set forth 
for the purpose of enabling young 
people to choose intelligently their 
life work. 
Business Employments, by Frederick 
J. Allen. Price, $1.00. Ginn & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, 
New York. 


“The Wondrous Childhood of The 
Most Holy Mother of God,” written 
in the seventeenth century by Blessed 
John Eudes, Founder of the Congre- 
gation of Jesus and Mary, and of the 
Order of Our Lady of Charity of the 
Refuge and of the Good Shepherd, is 
here presented, translated from the 
French by a worthy daughter of Bless- 
ed John Eudes and dedicated to Bless- 
ed Mother General Mary of St. Domi- 
tilla La Rose. 

Designed to increase love and de- 
votion to the Mother of God, this 
contribution to spiritual literature is 
warmiy recommended to educators of 
children, to priests, to parents, to so- 
dalists of the Blessed Virgin and to 
all aspiring to become as little chil- 
dren. 

Price, $1.50 Prepaid. Good Shep- 
herd Convent, Mount Florence, Peek- 
skill, New York. 


Book One, of “The Young and 
Field Literary Readers” is a Primer 
and First Reader combined in one 
volume. The Primer section, consist- 
ing of an entertaining and dramatic 
story woven about characters of 
Mother Goose, is interspersed with 
Mother Goose Rhymes. 

The First Reader consists of sim- 
ple folk tales chosen with reference to 
the mental development of the child. 
Illustrated throughout, this is an at- 
tractive little book. 

Price, $.36 Gunn & Company, Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco. 


“In Many Moods,” by Lydia Stir- 
ling Flantham, is a collection of twelve 
short stories of human interest. These 
stories, originally appearing in “The 
Rosary,” “The Good Counsel Maga- 
zine,” and “the Paraclete,” are here 
reprinted through the courteous per- 
mession of the editors of these re- 
spective publications. 

Printed by The Mission Press, 
Techny, Ill, ——— 


“Human Interest Composition Sub- 
jects,” by George F. Paul of the Eng- 
lish Department North Dakota School 
of Science, with its 100 illustrations, 
supplies a long-felt demand in the 
English work of our schools. It fur- 
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nishes in convenient and attractive 
form, not only topics for such written 
work in English as is required in most 
of our secondary schools, but it also 
planned to meet the needs of such 
students as are desirous of making 
progress and yet have not a teacher. 

Chosen from the standpoint of hu- 
man interest, the themes are so ar- 
ranged as to lead consistently to the 
ultimate aim of the book, journalism. 

C. W. Bardeen, Publisher, Syracuse, 
New York. 


A 1916 Catalogue of Books, Helps 
and Supplies for Teachers and Schools 
has just been issued by Beckley-Cardy 
Company, 312 West Randolph St. 
Chicago. 


“Present Day Geography,” by Mrs. 
R. E. Brown, Teacher of Training 
Class at Granville ,N. Y., is a little 
62-page paper treatise on Germany, 
France, British Isles, Belgium and 
Austria-Hungary. While careful pre- 
liminary map study of the physical 
features of these countries is advocat- 
ed as explaining in large measure the 
character and occupations of the in- 
habitants emphasis is laid on the his- 
tory of the people, their government, 
with names of present rulers, their re- 
ligion, literature and art. 

C. W. Bardeen, Publisher, Syracuse, 


A CATHOLIC LIBRARY. 
“With the approval of Archbishop 
Glennon, the 5,000 volumes of the St. 
Louis Catholic Free Library have 
been turned over to the St. Louis 


Public Library with the agreement’ 


that the books remain at the Catholic 
women’s downtown headquarters and 
a branch station be established there 
with a member of the trained staff of 
the library in charge.” 

Commenting on this arrangement, 
The Catholic Citizen of Milwaukee, 
observes: 

“There is a valuable suggestion in 
this news for Catholics in other cities. 
The cost of keeping up a Catholic 
library is mostly in the salaries re- 
quired for those who loan out and 
keep tab on the books, that is, the 
librarians’ services. But put the books 
in the public library, and this is at- 
tended to without cost. Compile and 
publish a catalogue of the Catholic 
books in the public library and you 
have at hand a Catholic library cen- 
trally located. A Catholic library com- 
mittee can, from time to time see 
that new books are added, and also 
issue special leafflets listing Catholic 
authorities on current issues.” 


CATHOLIC SCIENTISTS. 

Mr. Bergin, professor of physics 
at University of College, Cork, states 
that three, probably four, of the great 
discoverers of electricity, with which 
the modern world is working such 
marvels, were Catholics and men of 
great fervor in their belief. They 
were: Galvani, Ampere and Charles 
de Coulomb. Ohm is thought to have 
been a Catholic, since he was for ten 
year a professor at the Jesuit College 
at Cologne. Galvini, the greatest of 
them all, and the founder of electrical 
science, never finished his lectures 
without exhorting his pupils to a re- 
newal of their faith. 


AD. No. 1386 


A Safe Medicine 
for COLDS 


Father John’s Medicine Best for 
Colds and 
Throat and 
Lungs — 
Builds you 
up. 


Becauseitis 
free from al- 
cohol or dan- 

gerous drugs 
Father John’s Medicine is safe for all 
the family to take for colds and throat 
and lungs. It is a pure and wholesome 
food medicine with more than fifty 
years of success. 


This Beautiful 


LUMINOUS CRUCIFIX 


SHINES AT NIGHT 


A much appreciated gift during LENT 
or for EASTER. Cross is 15 inches 
high, 8 inches wide. Figure of our 
Lord is 6% inches long. Ex- 

I, posed to light during the day, 

v~ the figure shines all night with 

i a beautiful glow. Guaran- 
teed permanently luminous 

and unbreakable. Price, with 

pedestal as shown, $2.50. 

Without pedestal, $2.00, post- 

paid. Discount in lots of 12 or more. 


LUMINOUS SPECIALTIES CO. 
Saint Joseph, Michigan 


Dramas and Dialogues 


Por June Exercises. Price 
Mary Magdalen, A Biblical Drama 80c 
Mary Stuart and Her Friends, 80c 


The Empress Helena, Historical] Drama 30c 
The Step-Sisters, School Play for Girls. 25c 


The Arch of Success, 25¢ 
Commencement Dialogue. 
The Last of the Vestals, 35¢ 
At the Court of Isabella, 40c 
Those Shamrocks from Ireland, 80c 
A Patriot’s Daughter, 80¢ 
How St. Nicholas Came to the Academy, 25c 
Choosing a Model, 80c 


Commencement Dialogue. 
(The preceding six plays may be had 
in one volume, entitled ‘‘The Last of the 
Vestals and Other Dramas,’’ for $1.80.) 
The Queen of Sheba, A Biblical Drama 40¢ 


Christmas Guests, A Christmas Play 80c 
That Millionaire’s Daughter, 80c 
A Shakespeare Pageant, Dialogue for 
Commencement Day. 50c 
Plans for the Holidays, a School Play for 
June Exercises. 80c 


(The last five plays may be had in one 
volume entitled, ‘‘The Queen of Sheba and 
Other Dramas,’’ for $1.60.) All plays pay- 
able in advance. Payments by Bank Ohecks w 
not be accepted unless accompanied by 25¢ 
extra to pay for exchange. No plays sent on 
approval. Descriptive Catalogue sent on re- 
ceipt of 2c. stamp. 


Address S. MM. A. 


St. Mary’s Academy, Winnipeg, Man. 
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FREE SCHOOL. , 


An active campaign to create a fund 
for a large parochial grade school was 
launched Sunday by Rt. Rev. Joseph 
S. Glass, who spoke on the subject 
at all the Masses in St, Mary’s Cathe- 
dral. Bishop Glass said he hoped to 
raise a substantial amount to start 
the school fund during the week. 

In the opinion of the Bishop, ex- 
pressed at the services the erection 
of the free Catholic School is one of 
the most important matters before the 
Catholics of Salt Lake City. 

At the present time there is a Cath- 
olic academy, St. Mary, and a Catho- 
lic College, All Hallows. However, 
there has been no distinct parochial 
grade schol instruction provided for 
all Catholic children. 


NEW PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. 


The cornerstone of the new $135,- 
000 parochial school of St. Bernard’s 
parish, New York, was laid February 

At the exercises in the church, 
the sermon was by Mgr. Mooney, 
President of the Catholic School 
Board, who announced that the funds 
for completion of the building which 
would accommodate 1,600 children 
had been raised entirely by voluntary 
contribution. The school building nas 
an auditorium large enough to ac- 
commodate 1,600 people. The build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy about 
September 1. 


REFORM OF PRAYER BOOKS. 


A clerical friend sends us a sample 
of a new form of Mass prayers for 
children in which, by way of prepara- 
tory prayer, the child expresses him- 
self as approaching the altar “wearied 
of the world and sin” and seeking 
sadly for grace and peace. That is 
reminiscent of a penitentiary where 
the prisoners were fervently singing 
a hymn to the Guardian Angel in 
which there was a petition to keep 
their “young hearts free from guile.” 
There is considerable employment 
awaiting a commission for the reform 
of prayer books. 


TRAINED WORKERS. 


In this day of division of labor and 
specialization the need of thorough 
preparation for life’s work cannot be 
too strongly impressed on our boys 
and girls. 

It is such a fatal mistake to think 
that a cursory knowledge of any par- 
ticular branch of work is sufficient 
preparation for the future, when the 
worker in question must depend on 
her own efforts for her livelihood. 
The trained worker succeeds, the 
untrained worker fails, and in many 
cases one finds that the failure of 
the latter is due not to inability to 
learn or to some insurmountable 
difficulty in obtaining a training, but 
to the worker’s own impatience to get 
a position and her willingness to trust 
to future experience to give her the 
technical knowledge she so sorely 
needs. 

Thorough technical tarining, com- 
bined with a faithful, conscientious 
discharge of duty makes for happi- 
ness and success in life. 


Just say: “I Saw It In C. S. Journal.” 
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Catholic High Schools 


have for many years been using our com- 
mercial texts. Lyons’ Bookkeeping, 
followed by Wholesale Accounting and 
our other intermediate and advanced sets, 
has always been a favorite in these schools. 
The Van Sant Manual of Shorthand, 
supported and followed by a strong line of 
exercise books, readers, and reference 
books, is another favorite. We publish at 
least one good text on every live commer- 
cial subject. Among our new commercial 
texts are— 


NEW BUSINESS SPELLER 
BURGESS’ COMMERCIAL LAW 
READ’S SALESMANSHIP 


Write for our complete catalog of texts for grade 
schools and high schools. 


Lyons & Carnahan 
623 S. Wabash, Chicago 131 East 23d St., New York 


BIG PARLIAMENT BUILDING 
BURNED. 

Two women and three men are 
known to have perished in the fire 
which swept through the central por- 
tion of Canada’s magnificent parlia- 


Frampton’s Famous Adjustable 
Window Shade 


The original cotton 
we, duck shade, has no 
superior. For Dura- 
» bility, Simplicity and 
mime Beauty, it has no 
ae equal. Permits per- 
me) fect light and ventila- 
m tion. 
= Frampton’s Shade 
m is suspended by a sin- 
gle cord operation 
through our improved 


ment building, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Thursday night, Feb. 4, destroying 
the chambers of commons and sen- 
at. Several others are _ reported 
missing and it is feared they are bur- 
ied in the ruins. 

All night long firemen, police and 
soldiers fought to save the $6,000,000 
structure, which is considered one of 
the finest examples of Gothic archi- Mp) tion of shade or pulley 
were successful in saving the beauti- ae 
ful library building and the east and te 
west wings of the main edifice. — 


GOLDEN JUBILEE. 

The Catholics of Sydney recently 
celebrated the golden jubilee of the 
arrival of the first Sisters of Mercy 
in New South Wales, an event of 
inestimable importance to the prog- 
ress of the faith in that part of 
Australia. The pioneer Sisters were 
three in number, and were sent out 
from the convent of St. Ethelburga, 
Mount Vernon, Liverpool, at their 
head being Mother Mary Ignatius 
McQuoin, a London-born member of 
an Irish family which has given many 
of its sons and daughters to the serv- 
ice of God in the religious life. 


anteed to give satis- 
faction. Practically, 
no wear-out to them. 

‘ Shade cloth is a su- 
perior quality of soft finished cotton duck, 
no filling, will not crack or tear and launders 
nicely. 

_ Seeing is believing, but trying is convinc- 
ing. For full particulars address 


FRAMPTON WINDOW SHADE Co. 
Pendleton, Ind. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
Oo 
TABLEAUX, Etc. Etc. 
Best Material for all Holidays and Com- 
mencement. Send for FREE Catalog. 
“THE CREAM OF ENTERTAINMENTS” 
THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE Co. 
Syracuss, N. Y. 
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ARCHBISHOP MUNDELIEN INSTALLED AS 
THIRD ARCHBISHOP OF CHICAGO. 

With all the ceremony the Church affords, the Most 
Rev. George W. Mundelein, D.D., was on Wednesday, 
Feb. 9, installed as Archbishop of Chicago and Metro- 
politan of the Province of Il- 
linois, in the Holy Name Cath- 
edral. The Most Rev. John 
Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate to 
Washington, officiated, assisted 
by the Right Rev. Charles E. 
McDonnell, Bishop of Brooklyn, 
who years ago ordained Arch- 
bishop Mundelein a_ priest. 
Scores of other prominent 
churchmen took part in the pic- 
turesque and solemn ceremony. 

The Archbishop assumes, on 
behalf of the Archbishopric, the 
| ownership of property approxi- 
mating $50,000,000 and is the ec- 
clesiastical ruler over 1,400,000 
Catholics. Never before in the 
| history of Catholicism in Chica- 

go was there such an outpouring 
of Catholics or a greater gathering of Church notables. 
Almost a Tragedy. 

The great banquet given in honor of the Archbishop 
next day, came very near having a tragic sequel. Many 
guests, soon after partaking of the soup which began the 
meal, were taken violently ill. Later it was discovered that 
the soup had been deliberately poisoned, and suspicion 
points to an assistant chef who had charge of the prep- 
aration of that part of the dinner, and who disappeared 
on the evening of the banquet. The Archbishop who did 
not partafle or who partook very sparingly of the soup, 
escaped any ill effects. No deaths resulted, but this was 
not the fault of the poisoner or poisoners—for it is be- 
lieved he had accomplices. Enough poison had been used 
to kill a great number of people, but the soup (so the 
story runs) was diluted to furnish a greater number of 
guests than were at first expected, and this diminished 
the quantity of poison taken by each. 

The first official act of Archbishop George William 
Mundelein, following his enthronement in Holy Name 
Cathedral, was the appointment of Msgr. M. J. Fitzsim- 
mons as Vicar General of the Archdiosese. 

The Archbishop has a big surprise in store for his 
followers. It is the founding in Chicago of what is in- 
tended to be the largest and most influential Catholic 
theological seminary in the United States. It is tenta- 
tively proposed that the school be located, it is under- 
stood, on the north shore, where the archdiocese owns 
a large tract of land. 


FLASHLIGHTS OF HISTORY 
Sister M. Fides Shepperson, M. A. 
ALL HISTORY B.C. IN A NUTSHELL. 

From Egypt. 6000 B. C., even to the hour, history lies 
as a land of oppressive valleys diversified by peaks red 
with the blood of battles. 

Egypt. 

Egyptian civilization came into mortal conflict with 

that of the Tigris-Euphrates valley; the latter won. 
Assyria. 

Jealousy arose between Assyria, the upper part of the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley, and Babylonia, the lower. Nine- 
veh fell—Babylon woh. 


Persia. 

Cyrus united the Medes and Persians and with com- 
bined forces attacked Babylon; mighty Babyldn, proud 
London of the past, fell; Persia won. 

Cyrus subdued Lydia, Egypt, Asia and established the 
great Persian empire. Cyrus fell in battle against the 
Scythians under their warlike queen Tomyris. His trunk- 
less head was immersed in a tub of blood at command 
of the desperate queen, whose heart, fatally wounded by 
the tragic death of her son, sought alleviation in hellish 
revenge. “He ever thirsted for blood; well, let him have 
his fill,” said Tomyris. So ended Cyrus the Great, con- 
queror of the Orient, founder of the Persian Empire. 

Ionia revolted against Persia; Athens helped Ionia; 
they destroyed the temples of Sardis. Darius, the Per- 
sian monarch compromised, but only that he might gain 
time for preparation of a force that should crush Ionia 


A WONDER OF THE INVENTIVE AGE. 


Squires’ 
Self-Closing Inkwell 


Here is a perfect 

inkwell that will 

give satisfaction, 

try them and you 

=” Will use no other. 

{=> A Few of Its 

: Good Points. 

Always closed, re- 

quires filling but 

once or twice a 

year. Economical, 

Durable, Sanitary. Ball cannot be removed. Is prac- 

tically DUST PROOF and AIR TIGHT. Is flush with the top 

of the desk and nickel plated. 


Write for sample and prices on our full line. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 
941 Liberty Ave. PITTSBURG, PA. 


Addition Subtraction Long Division 
58542 1551712 9256 
69262 934687 39) 361022 
91754 35] 
53325 Multiplication 100 
92616 78309 78 
60878 7 = 
222 
475629 548163 195 
Short Division 272 
6) 5614488 234 
935748 38 


The above are five of the 5580 examples in Funda- 
mental Number Work. 

Are these answers correct? 

You can tell at a glance without working out the 
problems or using an answer book. 

If you want to know more about this simple and 
speedy method of correcting pupils’ answers, particu- 
lars will be found in Booklet ‘‘Practical Self-Keyed 
Fundamental Work.”’ 


BOOKLET WILL BE SENT FREE TO TEACHERS. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


250 Davonshire St. 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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and her Greek allies. As Herodotus tells us, an attend- 
ant was placed in the Persian court whose sole duty it 
was to say many times a day in the monarch’s ears, “Sire, 
remember the Athenians. Sire, avenge the burning of 
Sardis.” 

Persian Invasion. 

The East grappled with the West. Long time ago 
since Greece was the West! Period of Persian invasion; 
the peaks rise out from the weary valleys—Marathon, 
Thermopylae, Artimisium, Salamas, Platea, Mycale; 
Greece won. 

Sparta Aids Athens. 

Narrow, jealous, military Sparta—indecisive, treacher- 
ous, yet strong, splendidly strong; however obtained, how- 
ever long delayed, when at last Spartan swords were de- 
cisively devoted to a cause—that cause won. Many an 
unnamed Leonidas fought and died for Sparta. 

Athens. 

Athens, city of the Acropolis crowned by the Parthe- 
non; City of Euripides, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aristo- 
phanes, Demosthenes, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Phidias 
and Pericles; city, too, of Alcibiades and all that this 
typically Athenian character stands for; city of fair gods 
and goddesses, of Eleusinian mysteries, Bhaccic orgies; 
city of the Great Plague. 

War With Sparta. 

The mutual jealousies and animosities between Sparta 
and Athens, smouldering since the close of the Persian 
wars, at last broke out into open violence. The long, 
wasting, useless, Hellas-suicidal Pelope-nessian war be- 
gan. Arginusae, Syracuse, Aegospotami mark the mourn- 
ful, fratricidal eminences of this struggle: Sparta won. 

Thebes sprang into a ten year’s prominence under her 
one great man, Epaminondas. Epaminondas longed to 
do for Thebes what Pericles had done for Athens. But 
war broke out; Leuctra and Mantinea were Theban vic- 
tories indeed, but the latter was too dearly bought. Thebes’ 
one great man, Epaminondas, lay dead on the battlefield 
of Mantinea. Thebes had lost the winning. 

Philip of Macedon grew powerful in the north. Dis- 
tracted Greece fell an easy prey to superior army tactics 
and military equipment. The battle of Chaeronea marked 
the downfall of Hellas and the dominance of Philip of 
Macedon, father of Alexander the Great. 


Alexander the Great. 

Greece, Scythia, Illyria, Thebes, Asia Minor, Egypt, 
Persia, Asia, the known world, bent, fell and at last lay 
prostrate under the iron dominance of Alexander the 
Great. Granicus, Issus, Arbela bloodily proclaimed him 
Lord of the world. 

And then—this splendid madman, aged _ thirty-two, 
wept because there were no more kingdoms for him to 
conquer, and his burning life-forces thwarted in further 
outward activities, turned in upon his own heart and 
killed him. At Babylon, city so old and wise and weary. 
died the world-victor, a victim of his own o’ermastering 
excesses. He could conquer the world, but not his own 
passions. “Who is strong? He who subdues his pas- 
sions,’ says the Talmud. Then, indeed, was Alexander 
the Great not strong. 

Are the world estimates of greatness all wrong? Did 
some glimmer of this truth come to the dying conquerer 
when he lay impotent amid world-opulence, helplessly 
powerless in the gasp of pain and death? We know not. 

When asked to whom he left his throne, Alexander’s 
reply, “To the strongest,” seems enigmatic. Was it in 
irony that he said these words, knowing that regardless 
of his wishes the strongest would prevail, or was it in 
admiration of world-conquering strength “the ruling pas- 
sion strong in death’? Perhaps the latter—truly a man 
dies as he lives. 

Alexander’s death was followed by the dreary Wars 
of the Succession, which finally resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Seleucidae in Asia, the Ptolemies in Egypt 
and the descendants of Philip in Macedonia. 


Rome. 

From Rome a wilderness to Rome, Mistress of the 
World, leads by way of a five hundred years’ struggle 
with the Temple of Janus closed only twice during that 
period. By conquest over the Gauls, by three Samnite 
wars, by war with Magna Graecia aided by Pyrrhus, 
Rome won Italy. 

By three Punic wars, Rome won Sicily, Spain, North- 

Continued on Page 451 


Any Saturday Morning 


~ 1S A GOOD TIME TO INSTALL 


Beaver Blackboard 


It’s not necessary to inconven- 
ience yourself until summer, with 
worn out and faded blackboards. 
Simply write or wire us in the 
early part of the week—a ship- 
ment of BEAVER BLACKBOARD 
will go forward to you—immedi- 
ately, and before another week 
Passes you can have your school equipped with a black- 
board that writes noiselessly and legibly and erases clean 
with one sweep of the eraser. 


A sample will prove alli we%tsay about it. Write today 
for a sample of both green 'and’black finish. Test it for 
yourself—write on it, scratch it, cut~it, do anything just to 
find out how well it is manufactured and what it will stand. 
Guaranteed to keep its color and original;finish for 10 years. 


SIZES—3, 3%, 4 ft. wide; 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
12, 14, 16 ft. long. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


Administration Offices 
980 Beaver Road BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branches in all principal cities 


The Importance of Environment in 
Teaching Domestic Science 


Most teachers to-day, keenly awake to their responsibilities, 
realize the importance of the environment of equipment upon the 
student mind. 


FURNITURE 


tends to develop a 
mind that will pre- 
fer that which is 
clean, wholesome, 
beautiful, durable 
andefficient. The 
best is not too 
good when the 
future of your 
students is con- 
cerned. The high 
grade iustructor 
must have equip- 
ment of a similar 
class; he or she can never attain a maximum teaching efficiency 
with apologetic furniture. 


Two Kewaunee Desk of Quality. 


In selecting your Domestic Science equipment, go to the 
manufacturer who makes a scientific study of what is required 
of furniture for use in your laboratory, and who has the backbone 
to put out nothing that falls short of that absolute qualfication. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue Tel. Chelsea 3909 
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The Catholic School Journal 


An Illustrated Magazine of Educa- 
tion. Established April, 1901. Issued 
Monthly, excepting July and August. 


(Entered as Second Class Mail Matter im 
the Post Office at Milwaukee, Wis., under Act 
ef Congress of March 8, 1879.) 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — All subscriptions, do- 
mestic and foreign, are payable in advance. 
In the United States and Possessions, $1.00; 
Canada, $1.25; Foreign, $1.50. 

REMITTANCES—Remit by express or pos- 
tal orders, draft or currency to The Catholic 
School Journal Oo., Milwaukee, Wis. Per- 
sonal checks should add 10 cents for bank 
collection fee. Do not send stamps unless 
necessary. Renew -in the name (individual, 
community or school) to which the magazine 
has been addressed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—If it is desired to 
close an account it is important to forward 
balance due to date with request to discon- 
tinue. Do not depend upon postmaster to 
send notice. In the absence of any word to 
the contrary, we follow the wish of the great 
majority of our subscribers and continue 
The Journal at the expiration of the time 
paid for so that copies may not be lost nor 
files broken. 

OHANGES OF ADDRESS — Subscribers 
should notify us promptly of change of ad- 
dress, giving both old and new addresses. 
Postmasters no longer forward magazines 
without extra prepayment. 

CONTRIBUTIONS—As a medium of ex- 
change for educational helps and suggestions 
The Journal welcomes all articles and reports, 
the contents of which might be of benefit to 
Catholic teachers generally. 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
P. O. Box 818. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MARCH, 1936 


What are the boy graduates of our 
parish schools now doing? (An Alum- 
ni Society is a dandy institution in a 
parish that is turning out a group of 
graduates annually. At alumni meet- 
ings the successful ones meet the 
plodders and stimulate them to better 
efforts. Co-operation between grad- 
mates is mutually beneficial. 


Lent will soon be here. The Cath- 
olic Church will once more take up 
her great Lenten work of preaching 
penance and meditating on the futility 
of material gains and pleasures. The 
lesson ought to be easily learned by 
those who have faith, in this year 1916. 
The great preacher, Death, never 
preached more convincing sermons 
than the daily bulletins from the east 
and west battle fronts. 


This is the season when ignorant 
parents, who all year long neglect to 
watch the progress of their children in 
the parish school, hear the news that 
they have failed of promotion. Up to 
the rectory is the first step to de- 
nounce the principal of the school, the 
teacher and the system. Then comes 
the demand for the transfer to the 
nearby school where “they are always 
promoted.” We are all glad that we 
didn’t have that kind of parents. 


For a nun to remain twenty-five 
years in the a apostolate under the 
burning sun of Africa is an unusual 
thing. Mother Basile, of the Sisters 
of Our Lady of the Apostles, recently 
celebrated her silver jubilee as a mis- 
sionary on the Gold Coast region. 
The blacks were enthusiastic in praise 
of their teacher on this occasion, say- 
ing that her name would go down 
from generation to generation in their 
families as a symbol of love and de- 
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votion. They presented her with a 
magnificent chain and cross made by 
the Christians of the Cape Coast. 


Our parochial schools, convents, 
academies and colleges are the in- 
trenchments by which the Catholic 
Church protects the faith of its chil- 
dren, teaches them their duty to God, 
and trains them in the practice of re- 
ligion. 

The Catholic School Journal wants 
photographs or cuts suitable for its 
columns. Because of the interest man- 
ifested on the part of the teachers, 
we trust that we may receive the co- 
operation of those in a position to 
put us in the way of securing prints or 
photographs of current events. 


National Week of Song, designating 
the week including Washington’s 
Birthday, Feb. 21 to 26, has the en- 
dorsement of The Catholic School 
Journal. We would be pleased to 
hear from the teachers in the paro- 
chial schools, and the reverend pas- 
tors as to their opinions of the observ- 
ance annually of this movement. 


Teachers or the Rev. Clergy want- 
ing information about any supplies or 
textbooks not advertised in the col- 
umns of The Journal, will be gladly 
assisted by writing The Free Service 
Department, care The Catholic School 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The souvenirs of the Archbishop 
Mundelien Banquet were hand painted 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph of La- 
Grange. They were very elaborate, 
perhaps the most elaborate tokens 
that ever came from a Banquet Hall. 


Three thousand six hundred chil- 
dren recently gathered to pray for 
peace in St. Francis Church, Sienna, 
Italy. 


DEVOTED TO ST. JOSEPH. 

March is devoted to the venera- 
tion of St. Joseph. This saint is 
the head of the Holy Family, the 
universal patron of the church, our 
helper in all necessities, and is ven- 
erated throughout the Catholic 
world. The greater and more man- 
ifold our needs, the stronger should 
be our fervor and confidence in the 
powerful and loving intercession of 
St. Joseph, to whom we should 
pray daily. 


THE NEW SLOGAN OF ALL THE NATION. 


LEGALIZES . COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES IN CHURCHES. 


Graduation exercises are not a part 
of the school curriculum, and the 
holding of those of the public school 
in a church is not introducing religion 
into the school system, the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin decided recently. 
The court affirmed the decision in 
the case of the state ex rel Conway et 
al against the district board of joint 
school district No. 4. 

Whether it is legally permissible to 
hold high school graduation exercises 
in churches, and open the exercises by 
prayer, is the question presented in 
this case. Daniel P. Conway, Peter 
aiken and Anna Riley, taxpayers in 
joint school district No. 6, composed 
of the towns of Plymouth, Wonewoc 
and Elroy, Juneau county, claim that 
for many years the high school grad- 
uation exercises at Elroy have been 
held in churches, and opened by pray- 


er. 

As Catholics, they believe this is re- 
ligious instruction in free public 
schools, and as a result they and their 
children have stayed away from grad- 
uation exercises and the children have 
not received high school diplomas, 
They claim that the exercises are part 
of the school curriculum. From an 
adverse decision of the lower court, 
Tada and the others have appeal- 
ed. 
Justice Barnes in the opinion of the 

court said: 

“In the case before us it appears 
from the allegations of the petitions 
that both Catholic priests and Protes- 
tant ministers have at different times 
been selected to deliver the invo- 
cation at graduation eercises. There 
is no claim that on any of these occa- 
sions any unseemly hint or sugges- 
tion was made by any of the reverend 
gentlemen who were so honored. 

“So it is clear that no showing was 
made that sectarian instruction was 
given as that term is defined. Had it 
appeared that the invocations given 
were sectarian in character, and that 
the school board threatened to contin- 
ue to permit such practice in the fu- 
ture, we do not wish to be understod 
as intimating that a court of equity 
would not enjoin the continuance of 
such practice. 

“We think it would be difficult to 
pick out any case which by an fair 
or reasonable construction could be 
said to be violated by a delivery of a 
non-sectarian prayer at the gradua- 
tion exercises. No man is compelled 
to worship, nor is he compelled to at- 
tend a place of worship, nor does he, 
as before stated, attend such a place 
except in the most technical sense 
when he attends graduation exercises. 

“Pupils do not graduate on such 
occasions for the purpose of worship, 
and the short, non-sectarian invoca- 
tion that is usually given is a mere in- 
cident which occupies but a few mo-, 
ments of the two hours or more that 
usually is occupied with the programs 
on such occasions. If the prayer be 
non-sectarian it does not interfere 
with any right of conscience and 
neither is the matter of permiting 
it the giving of any preference to any 
religious establishment or religious 
mode of worship in a constitutional 
sense. 
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GREAT DOME FALLS WITH 
ROAR. 

The great dome of St. James’ Ca- 
thedral at Seattle, Wash., which roof- 
ed an area of 80 feet square in the 
central portion of the edifice, fell Feb- 
ruary 2. As the result of the worst 
snowstorm Seattle has experienced 
since 1893, a white mantle two to 
three feet deep covered the level 
stretches in the city. Varying winds 
whirled great drifts of snow against 
the Cathedral dome and deposited it 
to the weight of many tons about the 
base of the high arches. That no one 
was in the Cathedral at the time is a 
source of great consolation. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPART- 
MENT, 


The Department of Architecture of 
the School of Sciences at the Catho- 
lic University of America has, since 
its inauguration five years ago, been 
making very rapid advances, both in 
the number of students enrolled and 
in the quality of the work produced 
in the Department. 


Course in Insurance. 

The latest course to be established 
at Notre Dame University is one in 
insurance, to be conducted in connec- 
tion with the new Department of 
Commerce and Business, which was 
founded in Notre Dame last year. 
The course in insurance includes both 
property and life insurance and is be- 
ing given by Prof. Grasso, who has 
had long experience in this line of 
work. Over sixty students are taking 
the course. 


GEORGETOWN PREP. 

Plans have been prepared for a pre- 
paratory school for Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. It will 
be erected on a 90-acre tract near 
Rockville, Maryland. The first build- 
ing will accommodate about 100 pu- 
pils. It will be 300 feet long and will 
cost $115,000. 


NAMED AFTER IRISHMEN. 

Columbia College has a _ Brady 
scholarship, and now Harvard has a 
“Murphy scholarship,” capitalized at 
$40,000, left by the late William Stan- 
islaus Murphy, of the Harvard class 
of 1885. And the best sellers in the 
novels of the day are “Felix O’Day” 
and “Michael O’Hallorfan.” Irish 
names are coming into fashion. 


A GROWING CITY. 

The population of the City of Pan- 
ama increased by 6.000 during the last 
year. The total population is now a 
little over 65,000. 


OUR SCHOOLS. 

Our parochial schools, convents, 
academies and colleges are the in- 
trenchments by which the Catholic 
Church protects the faith of its chil- 
dren, teaches them their duty to God, 
and trains them in the practice of re- 
ligion. 


TOLEDO NIGHT SCHOOL. 

St. John’s University, Toledo, open- 
ed a night school on February 1. The 
school opened to both sexes. For 
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five months’ instruction a fee of $5 
is charged. It is largely through the 
encouragement received from Bishop 
Schrembs that the University. has de- 
cided to open its class rooms in the 
evenings for the benefit of ambitious 
persons to whom the blessings of 
higher education have been denied 
by reasons beyond their control. 


OF EDUCA- 


RS. 

The superintendents of Catholic ed- 
ucation representing the several dio- 
ceses of New York met at Albany 
on Tuesday for the purpose of ar- 
ranging a plan for closer cooperation 
in educational work and an exchange 
of ideas on matters affecting educa- 
tion. 

It is planned to hold these meet- 
ings at regular intervals. The meet- 
ing on Tuesday was held in the resi- 
dence of Bishop Cusack and the dio- 
ceses represented were: New York, 
Albany, Brooklyn and Syracuse. The 
New York representative was the 
Rev. Joseph F. Smith. 


WESTMINISTER ABBEY. 

Westminister Abbey occupies the 
site of a very early Benedictine ab- 
bey, and was begun in 1050 by King 
Edward the Confessor. Henry III 
began the enlargement and _ recon- 
struction, which resulted in the pres- 
ent cruciform building, a splendid 
specimen of pointed Gothic. 


NEW TYPE OF CEMETERY. 

A new type of cemetery is to be 
| out at Pinelawn, Suffolk county, 

It will not be a park, but merely 
a garden in sympolical form, the 
roads and boulevards making a cross, 
with a circle, or glory, at each end. 
The seven-branch candlesticks of the 
Apocalypse and the Holy Fish are 
represented in the emblematic 
scheme. The main emblem will be 
marked out by large trees, which will 
also be planted along the border of 
the design. Here, too, at the bor- 
der, the graves will be so situated 
that each will be readily accessible. 

CLEVELAND’S NEW HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

A high school structure costing ap- 
proximately $150,000 to care for prac- 
tically all of Cleveland’s Catholic high 
school pupils residing on the East 
Side is to be built this spring by the 
St. Ignatius College. The new high 
school, which is to be a part of St. 
Ignatius’ College, will be fireproof 
throughout and constructed along the 
most improved lines in school build- 
ing. 

ENDOWMENT OF SCHOOL. 

St. Charles Borromeo’s parish 
school, Philadelphia, has been com- 
pletely endowed so that there will 
hereafter be no charge either for tui- 
tion or supplies and no collections 
for its support. There was a celebra- 
tion in honor of this achievement re- 
cently. Solemn Pontifical Mass was 
sung by Bishop McCort at 11 o’clock. 
Archbishop Prendergast presided and 
the Right Rev. Monsignor Philip R. 
McDevitt, superintendent of parish 
schools preached. 
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Our Palace Wonderful 


or, Man’s Place in Visible Creation 
A Splendid Premium Book 
Third Edition. 178 pp. Illustrated 
Price $1.00. Postage 10 cents. 


To be had from all booksellers, also, 
from Rev. Frederick A. Houck, 
1120 Horace St., Toledo, Onio. 


= Russell 
Sewage 
Disposal 
System 


with or 
without 
water works 


Burlington, 
Iowa 


This Powder makes a Writing 
Fluid equal to any sold in liquidform. 
Writes a bright blue; turns a permannet 
black. Will not fade like the ordinary 
inks. It is the ideal ink for Banks, 
Offices, Business Colleges, etc., where 
the best grade of ink is required. 

‘““JUSTRITE”’ BLACK INK POW- 
DER makes a very good ink for ordi- 
nary letter writing or common school 
use. No FREEZING; No BREAKAGE OR 
LEAKAGE; No FREIGHT TO Pay. 

‘‘Justrite’’ Cold Water Paste Pow- 
der. This Powder makes a very good 
substitute for Libray Paste, costing only 
about one-fourth as much. Will not 
spoil; can be mixed as needed in cold 
water; no cooking necessary. Putup in 
sealed packages. Special inducements 
to School Boards and users of large 
quantities. Prepared by 


George Manufacturing Co, (aot incorporated) 
2931 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Sane, Mono- 
Operetias, Musical Pieces, Plays, 


OFFICIAL MAKERS OF 


Caps & Gowns 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, WN. Y. 
Write for illustrated 
bulletin. 


with water once 
ender watertna Then 
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v, ; 
WRITING FLUID POWDER® 
all Holidays. Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
F ——————— Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large i 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. s 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. gt Chicage 
t 


Great Churches 
of the World. 


Nos. 45, 46 and 47 of our Series of Studies. 


BASILICA AT LOURDES. 


Lourdes, France, the scene of the 
Eucharistic Congress in July, 1914, 
draws attention to the magnificent 
church erected over the grotto and 
consecrated in 1876 in presence of 
thirty-five cardinals and bishops. The 
costliest marbles adorn its interior, 
while the walls are decorated with 
banners, shields, medallions, tablets, 
and precious gifts, left by grateful 


pilgrims. 


Fully 300,000 pilgrims annually vis- 
it this most famous of all shrines of 
Our Lady. The church is built above 
the grotto, where, in 1858, the Blessed 
Virgin appeared to Bernadette Sou- 
biorus, a poor peasant girl of four- 
teen. Near the grotto is the mira- 
culous spring, the water of which is 
diverted into several basins in which 
ailing pilgrims bathe. 


CATHEDRAL OF SEVILLE, SPAIN 

The Cathedral of Seville is one of 
the largest and grandest Gothie struc- 
tures in existence. 

It was begun in the year 1402, on 
the site of an old Moorish mosque 
which had formerly served as Cathe- 
dral, and parts of which still re- 
main in the Court of Oranges. 

The Cathedral measures 380 by 
250 feet; the nave is 53 feet wide 
and 132 feet high. It contains price- 
less art and other treasures. In 1882 
restorations were begun, as the vault- 
ing had beein weakened by earth- 
quakes, but in 1888 the entire dome 
collapsed, destroying part of the in- 
terior. It has been thoroughly re- 
stored in late years. 

Adjacent to the Cathedral is the 
remarkable Giralda Tower, which is 
330 feet high and surmounted by a 
figure of Faith. 


CHURCH OF THE MADELEINE. 


The Church of the Madeleine (or St. Mary 
Magdalen) stands in the Place Madeleine, 
and is entirely detached from other buildings. 

Its foundation was laid by Louis XV., in 
1764; but the building was still unfinished at 
the Revolution. In 1806, Napoleon issued an 
edict ordering that it be completed as a 
‘‘Temple of Glory.’’ But in 1815, Louis 
XIII., again changed the plans and converted 
it into a church. It was not, however, till 
1842, that the building was finished in its 
present form. 


The total cost was about $3,000,000. It is 
85 feet long, 141 feet wide, and 100 feet 
high. In style of architecture it resembles a 
Greek temple. The building is constructed 
exclusively of stone, and is without windows, 
the light coming through the glass roof. 


The entrance is reached by a flight of 28 
steps. The doors are of bronze, 35 feet high 
and 16 feet wide, and are adorned with illus- 
trations of the Ten Commandments. 

Many of the fashionable weddings are held 
from the Madeleine. 
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A THOUGHT A WEEK CALENDAR—MARCH 


Mary Eleanor Kramer 


First Week— 


SMILES 
If I kept the box where the smiles are kept, 
No matter how large the key, 
Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard 
*Twould open, I know, for me. 
Then over the land and sea, broadcast, 
I’d scatter the smiles to play, 
That the children’s faces might hold them fast 
For many and many a day. 

—Selected. 
Second Week— 


NOBILITY 
Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own; 
Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 
Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone. 
—J. R. Lowell. 
Third Week— 


OUR THOUGHTS 
When our thoughts are born 
Tho they be good and humble, one should mind 
How they are reared, or some will go astray 
And shame their mother. 


—Jean Ingelow. 
Fourth Week— 


MY OWN MASTER 


Out of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods may be 

For my unconquerable soul. 

It matters not how straight the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 


I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 
—William E. Henly. 


Fifth Week— 
REFLECTION 
No life can be pure in its purpose and strong in 
its strife 


And all life not be purer and stronger thereby. 
—Owen Meredith. 


THE BEST MEMORY SYSTEM 
Forget each kindness that you do 
As soon as you have done it: 
Forget the praise that falls to you 
The moment you have won it; 
Forget the slander that you hear 
Before you can repeat it; 
Forget each slight, each spite, each sneer. 
Wherever you may meet it. 


Remember every kindness done 
To you, whate’r its measure; 

Remember praise by others won 
And pass it on with pleasure; 

Remember every promise made 
And keep it to the letter; 

Remember those who lend you aid 
And be a grateful debtor. 


Remember all the happiness 
That comes your way in living; 
Forget each worry and distress; 
Be hopeful and forgiving; 
Remember good, remember truth, 
Remember heaven’s above you 
And you will bring thru age and youth 
True joys and hearts to love you. 
—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


STUDIES OF NOTED PAINTINGS 


G. W. J. 


THE FOUR KITTENS—J. ADAM 


(Suggestions—In the study of a picture for language 
purposes or for teaching an appreciation of and inter- 
pretation of the picture, each individual pupil should 
have in hand a copy of a good clear print of the picture. 
Copies of the subject of this picturé study, in size 51%4x8 
inches, may be obtained from the Perry Picture Com- 
pany, Malden, Mass., at one cent each, if ordered in 
lots of 25 copies or more. Pupils should be given a little 
time to quietly study the picture in hand. A suggestive 
conversation may be conducted by the teacher to be 
followed by questions something like those presented 
in the following study. In classes sufficiently advanced 
to draw with pencil or crayon in outline or with brush 
in water colors, pupils may attempt to draw pictures of 
kittens individually or in groups. This will help them 
to appreciate some of the details in the subject presented 
for study.) 

The picture which J. Adam has painted of “The Four 
Kittens” is sometimes given the title of “Four Little 
Scamps Are We.” The four fluffy kittens in the group 
make a beautiful picture. It is quite certain that the 
kittens all belong to one family, because they have so 
many features in common. As we look at the picture 
we cannot help thinking that the artist caught the happy 
family of kittens when each had assumed its most grace- 
ful and characteristic pose. They could not have looked 


better if they had known they were posing for their 
pictures. 

While these four kittens of one family appear so much 
alike, how different each from the others appears as we 
look into their faces. No two have the same expression. 
With what an open frankness and trustfulness the kitten 
on the left looks at us. It makes one feel it would like 
to be taken up and petted. The next kitten in the row is 
looking very intently at something on the floor. Per- 
haps it sees an insect crawling towards it, or possibly it 
hears a slight noise in the region of a nearby knot hole 
and thinks a mouse may come in sight. In its eyes we 
see just a little bit of the cruelty of cat nature. The 
next kitten in the row has a pose very different from 
any of the others. It has an expression of alertness 
and we might well think it was in position to spring 
suddenly at some object with which it wished to play 
or which it wished to capture. The one on the extreme 
right one would think an independent, haughty little 
thing, proud of the ribbon it wears about its neck. It 
is the only kitten in the family that wears this mark 
of distinction. 


Do you think you could arrange these four kittens in 
poses that would be more artistic or more pleasing? 
The artist must have been very fond of pet kittens in 
order to make a picture that is so pleasing to look at. 
As we note the contrast of light and dark we can easily 
know that the light shone full upon the faces of the 

(Continued on page 446) 
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DRAWING AND MANUAL ARTS 


Margaret B. Spencer, State Normal, Kalamazeo, Mich. 


Among the first sure signs of spring are the pussy- 
willows and the catkins. When the children bring them 
to school try a paper cutting lesson. Brown wrapping 
paper for a background, a darker brown for the stems 
and white for the pussies. Color the brown paper with 
crayons or water colors if your school doesn’t supply 
you with a darker brown. 

If you have spring flowers growing in the school- 
room make a series of drawings showing different stages 
of growth. Make into a booklet, using the blossom as 
the motive for the cover design. 

For the doll’s hammock cut a loom from heavy card- 
board, such as that on tablet backs. Curve the ends 
slightly. Make notches one-fourth inch deep and one- 
fourth inch apart. Fasten two rings to the back of the 
cardboard. Use carpet warp to string upon the loom. 
If you use yarn for the welt, cut it in lengths long enough 
to weave three times across plus the amount for the 


fringe. This makes the hammock more firm and not so 
bulky at the edge. Fasten the warp at A so that it 
won't slip. 


An effective and suitable problem for the fifth to the 
eighth grades is making a line design to be used as a 
border on huck toweling. The colored thread is run 
under the long threads on the toweling and gives the ef- 
fect of being darned into the material. Three-quarters 
of a yard, narrow width, is enough huck for a towel. 

In the study of angular perspective begin with a lesson 
on cubes made from a piece of paper two and a half 
inches by ten and a half. Divide the strip into squares, 
folding the last half inch under for a flap. Turn the 
cube away from you so that the sides make an angle 
of 45 degree to a line parallel to you, or so that the two 
sides appear egual. Hold the paper measures at arm’s 


ve’ 


PAPER MEASURES 


length and adjust them until the angle A coincides with 
that of the cube. Measure angle B in the same way. 
Transfer these measures to your drawing paper. If the 
receding lines are extended they ought to meet on the 
horizon or eye level line at vanishing point 3. If the lines 
on the other side of the cube are extended they ought to 
meet at vanishing point 1 equally far away. All lines 
parallel to these will vanish at the same point. 

When the cube is placed at some other angle than 45 
degrees begin the same way by measuring the two angles 
on the same side of the vertical line. Extend the parallel 
receding lines and where they meet fixes the eye level 
line. Measure the other angles for the direction of these 
parallel receding lines. 

For the next lesson have the children bring in as many 
pictures of rectangular objects showing receding lines as 
they can find. With a ruler and pencil extend the parallel 
receding lines to determine the eye level and to see if the 
rule always holds true that parallel receding lines ap- 
pear to meet at a point on the eye level. 

Draw a corner of the schoolroom or part of one wall 
showing the perspective of the pictures on the wall. If 
there isn’t a well arranged group of pictures then let the 
children make up one, grouping the small pictures around 
the larger one. It seems to me this problem might be 
of more use to children than the drawing of abstract 
books—at least it can be applied to real life in the ar- 
rangement of pictures in their rooms. 

The perspective of houses when drawn on a small scale 
isn’t difficult. It makes a good lesson in composition. 
Draw a close fitting rectangle around the house, add 
trees, roads, etc., to break up the space. Then outline 
with a heavy uniform line. If the compositions are good 
make a tracing and work out in colors. 


ANGULAR PERSPECTIVE 
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SCHOOL PROGRAMS, DIALOGUES, AND PLAYS 

Anyone interested in having a valuable descriptive 
price list of school entertainments, programs, school 
plays, dialogues, speakers, readings, tableaux, drills, etc., 
should write to T. S. Denison & Company, Chicago, IIl., 
for their catalog, which will be sent free of charge. 


FREE—SAMPLES OF DESK OUTLINE MAPS 
The attention of teachers is called to the advertise- 


THE FIRSI SIGNS OF SPRING. 


{ A DOLLS 
HAMMOCK OF 
YARN - CARPET 


WARP - 
ITWINE 


RAFFIA- 


ment of A. J. Nystrom & Company, Chicago, on another 
page of this magazine, offering to send teachers free 
samples of the new Johnston Desk Outline or Base 
Maps. Teachers of geography and history know that 
such maps are a necessity to efficiency in teaching. Fill 
out the coupon in the advertisement and mail as di- 
rected. 
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3" BACK SIDE 
FOR THE BLACKBOARD OR ILLUSTRATIONS FoR STORIES 
LINE DESIGNS FOR HUCK TOWELS. 
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ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


T. A. Erickson, Superintendent of Junior Extension Work in Agriculture, University of Minnesota 


POULTRY WORK IN SCHOOL 


HOW TO BEGIN 

March is a good_month in which to begin the study of 
poultry. The teacher will find it an easy matter to inter- 
est boys and girls in this line of work. In many counties 
boys’ and girls’ clubs have made the poultry work a lead- 
ing project. 

Begin the month’s work with a conversational lesson, 
letting the children tell about the chickens, turkeys, ducks 
and geese on their home farms. Then several lessons 
may be spent on a poultry census of the district. For the 
lower grades make this work very simple, but the upper 
grades will be able to give fairly accurate information 
along these lines. Do not give too many questicns for 
each lesson. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS FOR POULTRY 
CENSUS 
How many chickens are there on your farm? 
. Do you know of what breed they are? 
If not, describe them by giving color, size and shape. 
Are they pure bred? 
. Are they good egg layers? 
What color eggs do they lay? 
. How many eggs do you get each day? 
. How many in one year? 
. How much are eggs worth per dozen at present? 
. Are poultry records kept at your home? 

11. How many help to care for and. feed the chickens at 
home? 

12. Do you know what is being fed at present? 

13. How many have good poultry houses? 


POULTRY GEOGRAPHY OF THE DISTRICT 

Have your class make a poultry map of the district. 
Use one large map of the district, on which the different 
farms are sketched. Locate the different farmsteads. As 
the poultry census reports are given, place figures given 
on the respective farms. Many of the pupils will give 
good information in regard to the poultry houses, and 
these may be drawn on map, in relation to other build- 
ings. Place a star on every farm where standard bred 
poultry is kept. Work out the totals for each question in 
the census and place these on the map. In this way 
many valuable lessons in geography, arithmetic, history, 
reading, language, and drawing may be based on these 
lessons. 


POULTRY RECORDS 

Some of the children come from homes where poultry 
records are kept, and may be persuaded to bring a copy 
to school. One of the best and most valuable exercises 
in this work is to teach the children how to keep poultry 
records. The children gather the eggs anyway, and may 
easily be taught to keep a record of the number. gathered 
each day. For school, this may be made the basis of a 
great deal of interesting work. Encourage every child 
to keep a daily record of the eggs produced by the home 
flock. 

If there is a poultry contest in the county, or in order 
to create special interest, have a district monthly egg 
record. Use a large manilla card, with a space for each 
child’s name. Opposite each name have a square for 
the number of hens in the child’s home flock, followed 
by a square for each day of the month. As the child 


enters school each morning, he records the number of 


eggs gathered the previous day. At the end of the month 
each child finds the total number of eggs produced for 
the month. Divide the total number by the number of 
hens, to find how many eggs each hen has laid. If there 
is a contest, the largest number of eggs laid per hen 
would be a good basis of award. 

With the older children a simple feed record may be 
made. In this case, the final results would show the 
number of eggs produced and cost per dozen. 


LESSONS ON BREEDS 


After the interest of the children has been secured by 
this practical work, it is well to give a few lessons on 
breeds of poultry. 


Standard Classification 
(Based on origin.) 
1. American Class— 3. Mediterranean Class— 
Plymouth Rock Leghorn 
Wyandotte Menora 
Java Spanish 
Rhode Island Red Blue Andalusian 
2. Asiatic Class— Ancona 
Brahma 4. English Class— 
Cochin Dorking 
Langshan Orpington 


These are the most important, altho there are seven 
other classes which may be given. 


Utility Classification 
(Based-on usefulness to man.) 


1. Egg Breeds— 3. General Purpose Breeds- 
Leghorn Plymouth Rock 
Minorca Rhode Island Red 
Ancona Wyandotte 
Houdan Orpington 

2. Meat Breeds— Dorking 
Brahma 4. Miscellaneous Breeds— 
Langshan Polish 
Cochin Hamburg 
Cornish Game Blue Andalusian 

Bantam 


It is a good plan to give a short history of one or two 
of the American class, as Plymouth Rock and Rhode 
[sland Red. 

The utility classification should be given more im- 
portance. Compare the egg and meat breeds as to shape, 
size, habits and relative value as to products. 

Boys and girls will easily remember that the body of 
a Leghorn and other eggs birds is the shape of an egg, 
that of the big, meat producing Brahma is a square, while 
the general purpose Rhode Island Red has a body like 
an inverted derby hat. Have them draw these birds. 
A few breeds of each class should be studied in detail. 


POULTRY BOOKLETS 


One of the most effective ways of studying poultry is 
to have the boys and girls prepare poultry booklets. 
Poultry is, perhaps, the most interesting agricultural 
topic for boys and girls, and the teacher will be able to 
get them to make a valuable collection of poultry knowl- 
edge in this way. Encourage them to send for all the 
poultry bulletins published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and those of the State Agricul- 
tural College. Poultry journals and catalogs of poultry 
breeders will give them good pictures and other material 
for their booklets. Encourage original drawings of poul- 
try, poultry houses, and equipment. Have the booklet 
contain a history of the poultry on the pupil’s home 
tarm. 

If there is a school exhibit at the county fair, be sure to 
exhibit these booklets. If there is a poultry contest, the 
booklet should contain the report and story of the poultry 
project. 


Suggestive Outline for Poultry Booklet 


. History of the Hen. 

. Classes of Poultry. 

. Hatching and Rearing Chickens. 

. How to Build a Poultry House and Equip It. 

How to Feed Poultry for Best Results. 

. Poultry Products, How to Prepare and Market Them, 
. Diseases and Enemies of Poultry. 

. The Story of My Poultry. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ POULTRY CLUBS 5. Why I Prefer the Plymouth Rock. 

Poultry clubs among boys and girls are especially suc- Add some of the best school’ songs and other exercises. 
cessful and may be made to mean a good deal not only Select a committee to send written invitations to all pa- 
for the school, but for the entire community. If the trons of the district to attend this program. 
school has a general club, make the poultry work a spe- 


cial club project. The project may be home egg records, : REFERENCES . 
school egg records, a hatching contest, egg laying con- The following bulletins published by the United States 
test, or a combination of these. Department of Agriculture may be had free by writing 
Have the club plan and hold a poultry show. Progres- for them: 
sive farmers and poultrymen are generally glad to do- No. 287—Poultry Management. 
nate good birds as prizes. No. 528—Hints to Poultry Raisers. 
Suggestive Poultry Club Program No. 182—Poultry as Food. 
1. The Pure Bred Poultry of Our District. No. 562—Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Clubs. 
2. Talk on Poultry by Local Poultryman. No. 64—Ducks and Geese. 
3. Report of Best Egg Record. No. 200—Turkeys. 
4. Why I Like the Leghorn Best. No. 574—Poultry House Construction. 
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Marion MITCHELL. Authors and Publishers of Children’s Songs. 
Each eve-ning tu - lips close their eyes When the dew  be- gins’ to fall; 
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stood up,— A soft white bed holds me; But 


long run and play, While tu - lips rest, you see, 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


PROBLEMS IN COOKING 


Janet G. Cation, Illinois 
We will consider further the school lunch, paying espe- 


cial attention this month to the preparation and cooking © 


of vegetables. 

Vegetables, which are among our cheapest foods, may 
be made very delicious by proper cooking and seasoning. 

The addition of white sauce, which is very frequently 
made, increases the nutritive value of the dish. 

Most vegetables contain starch and hence must be 
cooked at a high temperature. Three ways of cooking 
starch at a high temperature are boiling, baking, and, as 
in the case of white sauce, cooking the flour in the hot 
butter before adding the milk. 


Vegetables 

Parts of vegetables used for food. 

Tubers—Potatoes. 

Roots—Carrots, turnips, radishes, beets, sweet potatoes. 

Bulbs—Onions. 

Stems—Celery, asparagus. 

Leaves—Cabbage, lettuce, greens, watercress. © 

Fruit—Tomatoes, corn, cucumbers, peas, beans. 

Flower—Cauliflower. 

Vegetables are valued for their mineral salts and should 
be eaten every day. 

In cooking vegetables a great deal of these salts cooks 
into the water, making them less nourishing. In every 
case possible, let us try to cook vegetables so we can re- 
tain the salts. 

Spinach contains 92.4 per cent water and can be cooked 
in its own juices if cooked slowly enough. 

In cooking a stew, also we do not waste any of the 
flavor of the vegetables for we cook them in the meat 
juices. 

General Rules for Cooking Vegetables 

We might make two classifications of vegetables: (1) 
strong juiced and sweet juiced; (2) spring and winter. 

What are some examples of each of these? 

Strong juiced vegetables should be parboiled from one 
to three times to help remove the strong flavor. This is 
not necessary fcr sweet juiced vegetables. 

Have you ever seen a very dry sponge? If you put it 
in water it will not absorb moisture as quickly as a wet 
one. Why? 


Our winter vegetables act just like the dry sponge. All 
fall and winter as they lie in the cellar, they are gradually 
losing moisture and when we cook them, we want to re- 
gain as much of that moisture as possible. 

Then to cook winter vegetables, put them on in cold 
water and bring slowly to the boiling point. If they are 
withered, let them soak an hour in cold water. Why? 

Spring vegetables do not stand long enough for much 
of their moisture to evaporate. Therefore, they may be 
put on in boiling water and cooked rapidly. 


Care of Vegetables 

Keep fresh vegetables in a cool, dry place. 

Lettuce—Sprinkle with cold water and place in tin 
pail tightly covered or wrap in a wet napkin. 

Wilted vegetables may be freshened in cold water. 

Winter vegetables should be kept in a cool dry place 
(bins or barrels) to exclude air. : 

Canned vegetables should be emptied from the can as 
soon as it is opened. 
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Carrots 


Cut in small pieces. Cook according to rules for winter 
vegetables. They may be creamed or seasoned with 
salt, pepper and butter. 


Turnips 
Cook according to rules for cooking winter vegetables. 
They may be mashed or creamed. 


Escalloped Cabbage 


Y boiled cabbage 
1 c. white sauce 
c. buttered crumbs 
Put a layer of cabbage in baking dish. Add white 
sauce. Continue until dish is full. Cover with buttered 
crumbs and brown. 


. Creamed Onions 
Put water on to heat. Peel onions in cold water. If 
they are small, leave them whole, if large, cut in halves or 
quarters. Place to cook in boiling salted water, un- 
covered. Change water every ten minutes. Add salt to 
last water. When tender, drain and cover with white 
sauce. 


Boiled Spinach 

Remove roots, carefully pick over, discarding wilted 
leaves, and wash in several waters to be sure that it is 
free from all sand. When young and tender put in a 
stew pan, allow to heat gradually and boil 25 minutes in 
its own juices. Old spinach is better cooked in boiling 
salted water, allowing 2 quarts water to one peck spinach. 
Drain thoroly, chop finely, reheat, and season with but- 
ter, salt and pepper. Mound on a serving dish and gar- 
nish with slices of “hard boiled” eggs. The green color 
of spinach is better retained by cooking in an uncovered 
dish. (Level bowl full for each two girls.) 


Corn Fritters 
1 can corn 
1 cup flour 
P: 
2 t. salt 
t: paprika 
2 eggs 
recipe makes 
4 small fritters 
Add dry ingredients to corn, then yolk of egg and white 
beaten stiff. Fry in cakes. 


Stuffed Tomatoes 
Scoop out the inside of the tomatoes, and drain off 
most of the juice. Mix with equal quantities of ground 
ham and bread crumbs. Fill tomato cases with the mix- 
ture and add a piece of butter to the top of each. Bake 
for 25 minutes. 


White Sauce 
2 T. butter 
2 T. flour 

1 c. milk 

t. salt 

Melt the butter in saucepan, add flour and salt, press- 
ing the lumps with the back of the spoon. Add the milk 
gradually and cook until smooth and creamy, then boil 
one minute. 

Dried Beef Gravy 
2 T. butter 

2 T. flour 

2 c. milk 

lb. dried beef 

Melt the butter in saucepan, when it bubbles add flour 
and salt, pressing the lumps with the back of the spoon. 
Add the milk gradually and cook until smooth and 
creamy, then add dried beef. 

If desired, the salt may be removed from the dried 
beef by putting in a pan of cold water and bringing the 
water just to the boiling point. Turn off water and add 
beef to gravy. 
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PICTURE LESSON S FOR LANGUAGE STORIES 


Marie A. Shepherd, Minneapolis, Minn. ? 


This work may be easily adapted to any class of pupils from Third grade to Sixth grade, for oral or written: 
language stories, according to the ability of the pupils. The pictures with accompanying lessons each may be 
cut out and pasted on heavy paper or stiff cardboard and given to the pupils. After the pupils have examined 
their pictures for a few moments they each may be required to tell an oral story, with or without the help of 
the outline, and pupils advanced enough to do so should then write the story on paper. A variety of ways 


may be devised for using the pictures to advantage. For large classes make mimeograph copies to supply. each 
pupil with one. 


ON THE WAY TO 

1. From what place have these children come? 

2. Do you know who they are? 

3. What day of the week is it? What time of day is it? 

4. What month is it? What suggests the month to 
you? 

5. What may have happened before we see them? 

6 What may occur before they reach ? 

7. And when they get there to whom will they tell their 
experiences? 


POLLY’S GREAT LUCK 
Here is a list of words that I might use in my story, 
perhaps you can use the same words in your story too. 


wraps favorite twice 
cold yesterday found 
Spring lost o’clock 
vacation uncle hurrah 
cousins suggested stones 
Visit morning bricks 
large search damp 
yard windy ground 
wall blowing happy 
fence about joy 
children country house 
rainy hunted better 
first cheerfully thankful 


present never 


A MARCH SURPRISE 
: == 1. What can the surprise be? It might be one of sev- 
7 eral things the picture suggests. 


2. What has made the surprise possible? 
. Who are surprised? 
. How long will the surprise last? 


. Why will it stay no longer? 

. Whose queer looking house is this? 

. What view do we see of it? 

. And the boy, how comes he here? 

. If you were to follow him what would you see? 
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SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT 


ARBOR DAY PLAY—CHOOSING THE 


ARBOR DAY TREE 


Hazel Dysart, Spokane, Wash. 

(This excellent Arbor Day exercise is published at this 
time to accommodate schools in both the South and the 
North. In some states Arbor Day is celebrated in March, 
while in Northern states it comes along in April. 
—Editor.) 

Characters 

Spring. 

Servants of Spring—Wind (boy), Rain (boy), Sunshine. 

Emissaries to Choose Arbor Day Tree—Boy and Girl. 

The Dryads (souls of trees)—Oak, Pine, Holly, Maple, 
Willow, Fruit Tree (apple). 

Note—Oak, Pine and Holly may be boys if it is so 
desired. 

Chorus—Boys and girls representing Tree Dryads. 

(If parts and choruses cannot be sung they may be 
recited.) 


Suggestions 


The stage is set with a background of trees, potted 
palms, greenery of any kind. If possible, have boughs 
or branches of trees other than evergreens for the 
Dryads to crouch behind. The floor is covered with 
green, and if the flowers can be placed to look as if 
growing out of the grass it will add to the attractiveness 
of the scene. If the weather is fine so that the play 
could be given out of doors it could be staged against 
a clump of trees very prettily. 

Spring is dressed in long, white draperies, with flowers, 
either real or artificial, sewed over her gown; her hair 
is garlanded with flowers. 

Wind wears a gray suit, with gray streamers floating 
from his hair and shoulders; carries an old fashioned 
bellows. 

Rain wears a suit of pale blue, with tinsel splashes of 
rain sewed all over it. He carries bits of tinsel like 
confetti in his pockets and as he speaks he skips about 
shaking his fingers and letting the confetti fall like 
raindrops. 

Sunshine wears a dress of yellow and a golden pointed 
crown made of pasteboard and covered with gold paper. 

Wind and Rain may be boys; Spring and Sunshine 
girls; or if desired, all may be girls. 

The Dryads, which in mythology are female characters, 
may be represented by both boys and girls for school 
purposes. The girls wear white dresses, green scarfs 
about the sholders and an overskirt of green cut in the 
shape of three or four large leaves of the tree repre- 
sented. These will not be difficult to cut. Green head- 
dresses of smaller leaves cut of paper crown them. Each 
has something distinguishing to carry. If some are boys 
they wear long green cloaks made of the paper leaves, 
and leaf crowns. Oak is garlanded with a string of 
acorns; Pine carries several cones; Apple carries spray 
of blossoms, real or artificial; Willow a spray of catkins; 
Holly is decorated with bunches of red berries, or sprays 
of holly, and Maple has gorgeous autumn maple leaves, 
artificial. 

The action should be gay and spirited. The Boy and 
Girl should move about easily and act as tho in a forest, 
looking about at the flowers and trees, and suiting action 
to the words spoken. 

The second part, the Planting of the Tree, can be used 
in connection with the first part, or separately as a tree- 
planting exercise. 


PART ONE 


‘(Enter Spring, attended by Wind, Rain and Sunshine.) 
Spring sings—(Tune, Music in the Air)— 
I bring the gracious Springtime, 
Don’t you feel its message sweet? 
With Wind and Rain and Sunshine 
I-come each little tree to greet. 


Chorus, with Wind, Rain and Sunshine 


Wake, oh wake, for Spring is here; 
Join us in our joy and cheer. 

Wake, oh wake; each little tree, 
Add to Springtime’s song of glee! 


(Trees wake slowly as Spring sings the second verse, 
rising from behind their trees.) 


The flowers and grass are springing 
To cover Earth with beauty rare, 
And now you'll soon:-be bringing 
Your bright green leaves so fair. 
Chorus—Dryads joining in 


Wind—(Skips in front of the Dryads from one.side of 
stage to other, swirling draperies about him.) 


Up the dale and down the bourne, 
O’er the meadow swift I fly; 
Now I sing, and now I mourn, 
Now I whistle, now I sigh. 
Through the blooming groves I rustle, 
Kissing every bud I pass— 
As I did it in the bustle, 
Scarcely knowing how it was. 
Bending down the weeping willows, 
While my vesper hymn I sigh; 
Then unto my rosy pillows 
On my weary wings I hie. 
—Adapted from “Song of the Summer 
Winds,” by George Darley. 


Rain (scattering raindrops)— 


Laughing raindrops, light and swift 
Through the air they fall and sift, 
Dancing, tripping 
Bounding, skipping, 

Through the street 

With their thousand merry feet. 

Every blade of grass around 

Is a ladder to the ground; 
Clinging, striding, 
Slipping sliding, 

On they come 

With their busy, patt’ring hum. 

In the woods, by twig and spray, 
To the roots they find their way; 
Rushing, creeping, 
Doubling, leaping, 

Down they go 
To the waiting life below. 
—Selected. 


Sunshine— 


The sun’s warm rays, 

Which I bring in my train, 
Warm to new life again 

After the rain. 

I scatter my largess, 

So golden and bright, 
And the sap springs anew; 
Leaves ope to the light. 
Drink of the nectar 

Life-giving I bring, 

And put forth your glories, 

’Tis Spring! ’Tis Spring! 


Song (three Dryads step forth; tune, “Jingle Bells”)— 


Thank you, gentle Spring, 
Sunshine, Wind and Rain; 
We are glad to have 
You back with us again. 
Arbor Day is here, 
We all look our best; 
Clothed in verdant loveliness 
We have waked from winter’s rest. 
Chorus—All the Dryads of Chorus 
Arbor Day! Arbor Day! 
Best of all the days! 
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Little Dryads of the trees, 
We love to sing thy praise. 
Trees will honored be, 
Over our broad land; 
That’s the reason we 
Here so proudly stand. 
We will ever grow 
Tall and straight and strong, 
With the help of Wind and Rain 
And the Sunshine all day long. 
Chorus 

Boy— 

(Dryads all get hastily behind their trees as the Boy 
enters, speaking, looking about him and _ beckoning, 
urging the little Girl to follow him.) 

Spring, the beautiful Spring is coming, 
The sun shines bright and the bees are humming, 
And the fields are rich with early flowers, 
Beds of crocus and daisies white, 
And, under the nodding hedgerow, showers 
Of the ficary golden bright. 
Come, come, let you and me 
Go out, and the promise of Springtime see, 
For many a pleasant nook I know 
Where the hooded arum and bluebell grow, 
And crowds of violets white as snow; 
Come, come, let’s go! 
(Beckons eagerly.) 
Let’s go, for hark! 
I hear the lark; 
And the blackbird and the thrush on the hillside tree 
Shout to each other so merrily; 
And the wren sings loud, 
And a little crowd 
Of gnats dance cheerily. 
(Girl enters, skipping.) 
Come, come along with me, 
For the tassels are red on the tall larch tree, 
And in homesteads hilly 
The spathed daffodilly 
Is growing in beauty for me and thee. 
—Mary Howitt. 

Girl— 

Look all around thee! How the spring advances! 
New life is playing thru the gay, green trees, 

See how, in yonder bower the light leaf dances 
To the birds’ tread, and to the quivering breeze! 

How every blossom in the sunlight glances! 
The winter-frost in his dark cavern flees, 

And earth, warm-hearted, feels thru every vein 

The kindling influence of the vernal rain. 

—Ludwig Tieck. 

Boy— 

See, here is Spring! By her garments fresh 
And the fragrance which wafts from her hair, 

I know we have found her whom we seek; 
She will call out each Dryad fair. 

Girl— 

Is it true that each tree in this forest so grand 
Conceals a Dryad within its heart? 
Boy— 
A fair nymph, the spirit of the tree, 
Dwells in each, ’neath its coat of bark. 

Spring— 

I am sure each Dryad will gladly respond 
If you tell them why you are here; 

Speak to them softly, and each little nymph 
Will be soon creeping forth. Have no fear! 

Boy and Girl sing (tune, “My Bonnie”)— 

The Springtime has brought us the flowers; 
The songbirds are with us once more 
Our school seeks a beautiful sapling 
For planting e’er Arbor Day’s o’er. 
Chorus 
Come forth come forth. 
Come forth fair Dryads, we pray, we pray. 
Come forth, come forth, 
Come forth this bright Arbor Day. 
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(Dryads creep from behind their trees as the second 
verse is sung and all sing the Chorus.) 
Of trees there are so very many, 
And all are so noble and grand, 
I’m sure that each one will be chosen 
By some school thruout our broad land. 
Chorus 
Dryads (stepping in line toward the children. Chorus 
groups at back of stage. As each tree is mentioned the 
one represented points to himself)— 


(Tune, Jingle Bells) 
Spirits of the trees, 
We come at your call. 
One of us you may take, 
You can’t have us all. (shake heads) 
Holly bright, and Oak, 
Maple, Willow, Pine, 
And the fruitful Apple Tree, 
Pray choose one from this line. 
Chorus—All Dryads 
Oak Dryad— 
A glorious tree is the old gray oak; 
He has stood for a thousand years— 
Has stood and frowned 
On the trees around, 
Like a king among his peers. 


As around their king they stand so now, 
When the flowers their pale leaves fold, 
The tall trees round him stand, arrayed 
In their robes of purple and gold. 
He has stood like a tower 
Thru sun and shower, 
And dared the winds to battle; 
He has heard the hail, 
As from plates of mail, 
From his own limbs shaken, rattle; 
He has tossed them about, and shorn the tops 
(When the storm has roused his might) 
Of the forest trees, as a strong man doth 
The heads of his foes in fight. 
—George Hill. 
Willow— 
The brook is brimmed with melting snow, 
The maple sap is running, 
And on the topmost elm a crow 
His coal black wings is sunning. 
A close, green bud, the Mayflower lies 
Upon its mossy pillow; 
And sweet and low the southwind blows 
And thru the brown fields calling goes. 


“Come Pussy! Puss Willow! 
Within your close brown wrapper stir, 
Come out and show your silver fur; 

“Come Pussy! Pussy Willow! 


Soon red will bud the maple trees 
The bluebirds will be singing, 
And yellow tassels in the breeze 
Be from the poplars swinging; 
And rosy will the Mayflower lie 
Upon its mossy pillow; 
“But you must come the first of all— 
Come, Pussy!” is the southwind’s call— 


“Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow! 
A fairy gift to children dear, 
The downy firstling of the year— 
Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow!” 
—Selected. 


Holly— 
The holly! the holly! oh, twine it with bay— 
Come give the holly a song; 
For it helps to drive stern winter away, 
With his garments so somber and long; 
It peeps thru the trees with its berries of red, 
And its leaves of burnished green, 
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When the flowers and fruits have long been dead, 
And not even a daisy,is seen. 

Then sing to the holly, the Christmas holly, 
That hangs over peasant and king. 


The ivy lives long, but its home must be 
Where graves and ruin are spread; 

There’s beauty about the cypress-tree, 
But it flourishes near the dead; 

The laurel the warrior’s brows may wreathe, 
But it tells of tears and blood; 

I sing the holly, and who can breathe 
Aught of that, that is not good? 

Then sing to the holly, the Christmas holly, 
That hangs over peasant and king. 

—Eliza Cook. 


Apple— 

What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May wind’s restless wings, 
When from the orchard row he pours 
Its fragrance thru our open doors; 

A world of blossoms for the bee. 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

We plant with the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon 
And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 

While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass 

At the foot of the apple-tree. 

—W. C. Bryant. 
Pine— 
There he stood, in his cloak and plume, 
Robed and wrapped in a stately gloom, 
In the passing wind his branches rang, 
And this is the song that the pine-tree sang: 
“Life is no play-day, 
Revel or heyday! 
Virtue and right—to battle for these, 
Wake, O strong soul, from thy dreams and thine 
ease! 
Here, then, stand I 
Sworn to a cause one should live for or die. 
I change not my mail by day or by night; 
I stand in the wood like a challenging knight, 
Till the world swears allegiance to virtue and right!” 
—James Buckham. 
Maple— 

The Maple puts her corals on in May, 
While loitering frosts about the lowlands cling, 
To be in tune with what the robins sing, 
Plastering new log-huts ’mid her branches gray; 
And when the Autumn southward turns away, 
Then in her veins burns most the blood of Spring, 
And every leaf, intensely blossoming, 
Makes the year’s sunset pale the set of day. 


—J. R. Lowell. 

(Boy and Girl speak to each other.) 
Boy— 

Each tree speaks so well, 

That I really can’t tell 

Which we should choose 

For planting this day; 

What do you say? 
Girl— 


We must choose by lot 
The tree for the spot 
In our school-yard. 
Spring’s flowers we will use, 
And the daisy shall choose. 
(Spring passes before the Dryads and each Dryad pulls 
a flower from her gown, the Daisy being taken by the 
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Apple-Tree, or whatever tree is to be planted if that 
tree is among those represented. The name can be sub- 
stituted in the verse.) 
Boy— 
The Daisy chose the Apple Tree 
Come, Dryad, come with me. 
(Boy and Girl each take Dryad’s hands and lead to 
right.) 
All Dryads, with Spring, Wind, Rain and Sunshine 
(Tune, “Lightly Row.”)— 
Little Tree, Comrades we 
Send our best wishes with thee, 
As you so stately grow 
Don’t forget us, tho. 
We'll be crowning hill and dale, 
Guarding every greenwood vale, 
Dryads we, Dryads we, 
Spirits of the trees. 
(As they sing last verse, Boy, Girl and Dryad walk 
slowly out.) 
Every spring, we will bring 
Buds and leaves to deck the Spring. 
Every tree, you shall see, 
Beautiful shall be. 
Let us ever strive to give 
Shade and beauty while we live. 
Dryads we, Dryads we, 
Spirits of the Trees. 
Curtain 


PART TWO 
(As they march out to where the tree is to be planted, 
they all sing. The Dryad of the tree stands beside the 
tree to be planted. All children group about a raised 
platform at one side of the tree.) 


Arbor Day 
(Tune, “Maryland, My Maryland.) 
We come on this fair day in Spring, 

Arbor Day! Bright Arbor Day! 

Our voices with thy praises ring, 

Arbor Day! Bright Arbor Day! 

We come to plant the trees and flowers, 
To be a joy for future hours; 
To fill this State with Nature’s bowers. 

Arbor Day! Bright Arbor Day! 

With joy this greenery we plant, 
Arbor Day! Fair Arbor Day! 
A gift to all we freely grant, 

Arbor Day! Fair Arbor Day! ~. 
We plant the beauty of the trees; ; 
Plant fragrance for the summer breeze; 

Plant homes for birds, and sweets for bees. 

Arbor Day! Fair Arbor Day! 


Oh, may this tree so proudly stand, 
Arbor Day! Glad Arbor Day! 

Our tribute to this Freedom’s land, 
Arbor Day! Glad Arbor Day! 

May we, like it, grow to the light, 

And ever firmly stand for right; 

And make the world a bit more bright. 
Arbor Day! Glad Arbor Day! 

(Five Dryads now come forward on the platform and 
speak “Plant a Tree,” by Lucy Larcom. Each Dryad 
has his word on his breast in gold letters, Hope, Joy, 
Peace, etc. They speak as to the tree.) 

First Dryad— 

He who plants a tree 
Plants a hope. 
Rootlets up thru fibres blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 
So man’s life must climb 
From the clods of time 
Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 
Second Dryad— 
He who plants a tree 
Plants a joy; 


Plants a comfort that will never cloy— 
Every day a fresh reality. 

Beautiful and strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou couldst but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shalt inhabit thee. 

Third Dryad— 
He who plants a tree 
He plants peace. 

Under its green curtains jargons cease, 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; 

Shadows soft with sleep 

Down tired eyelids creep, 

Balm of slumber deep. 


Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 
Fourth Dryad— 
He who plants a tree, 
He plants youth. 

Vigor won for centuries in sooth; 
Life of time that hints eternity! 

Boughs their strength uprear, 

New shoots every year 

On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 

Fifth Dryad— 
He who plants a tree, 
He plants love; 

Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are best; 

Hands that bless are blest; 

Plant; Life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree 
And his work its own reward shall be. 

—Lucy Larcom. 


(As the tree is planted, all march around it, each one 
throwing in some earth. All sing as they march.) 


Tree-Planting 
(Tune, “My Country, ’Tis of Thee.) 
Joy for the sturdy trces; 
Fanned by each fragrant breeze, 
Lovely they stand. 
The song birds o’er them trill; 
They shade each tinkling rill; 
They crown each swelling hill. 
Lowly or grand. 


Plant them by stream and way, 
Plant them where children play, 
And toilers rest; 
In every verdant vale, 
On every sunny swale; 
Whether to grow or fail 
God knoweth best. 


Select the strong, the fair; 

Plant them with earnest care— 
No toil is vain; 

Plant in a fitter place, 

Where, like a lovely face 

Set in some sweeter grace, 
Change may prove gain. 


God will his blessing send; 
All things on Him depend— 

His loving care 
Clings to each leaf and flower, 
Like ivy to the tower— 
His presence and His power 

Are everywhere. 

—Samuel Francis Smith. 
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STUDIES OF NOTED PAINTINGS 
(Continued from page 435) 

kittens in the pose for this picture. How beautifully the 
fluffy, furry coats of the kittens are mottled with a mix- 
ture of dark and light coloring. In some cases, as on 
the fore legs of the kitten on the right, the coloring 
seems to be alternately light and dark stripes. The 
one next to the right has more white about its head and 
forelegs than any of the others. 

Do you not think these four little kittens look as if they 
were well fed and well cared for? They are probably 
much prized as pets by some little boy or girl. Can you 
not think of the happy times these four kittens have 
playing together and how they appreciate the kindness 
of the person who takes care of them? 

Questions for Study 

How many kittens do you see in the picture we are 
studying? 

What is‘the title of the picture? 

Which title do you like best, “The Four Kittens,” or 
“Four Little Scamps Are We,”? Why? 

As you look at the picture does it give you pleasant 
or unpleasant thoughts? : 

Why does the picture please you? 

Are you fond of little kittens? 

Do you think these kittens would make nice pets? 

If you were to be given your choice of one of these 
kittens for a pet which one would you choose? Why? 

Do you think this would have made a pleasanter pic- 
ture if the kittens had all been black? 

Tell what you think of each kitten from its expression? 

Which one wears the ribbon about its neck? 

What thoughts do you have as you look at this kitten 
wearing the ribbon? 

THE ARTIST 

J. Adam is classed as a French artist in the catalogs 
of the Perry Pictures Company and George B. Brown 
& Company, but the writer of this article is quite certain 
that this is an error. There is no information in any of 
the libraries of Chicago indicating that there was any 
French artist by name of J. Adam who was famous for 
painting pictures of cats. This artist is probably Julius 
Adam, the modern German painter, who was born in 
Munich in 1852, and who died in Munich September 24, 
1913. He inherited his artistic tastes from his father, 
who was a famous painter of battle scenes. He studied 
under the artist Diez and became an animal painter, de- 
voting himself almost exclusively to the painting of cows, 
sheep, dogs and cats. He became very famous as a 
painter of cats and kittens. He ranks among modern 
artists as a a specialist in painting cats. He has painted 
them with such mastery of color and a refinement of 
characterization that his pictures are justly famous. 

LITTLE PUSSY 
I love little Pussy, 
Her coat is so warm; 
And if I don’t hurt her 
She’ll do me no harm. 
So I’ll not pull her tail, 
Nor drive her away, 
But Pussy and I 
Very gently will play. 
She shall sit by my side, 
And I’ll give her some food; 
And she'll love me because 
I am gentle and good. 
I’ll pat little Pussy, 
And then she will purr, 
And thus show her thanks 
For my kindness to her. 
I’ll not pinch her ears, 

Nor tread on her paw, 
Lest I should provoke her 
To use her sharp claw. 

I never will vex her, 
Nor make her displeased, 
For Puss doesn’t like 
To be worried or teased. 
—Jane Taylor. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECHES ON 
PREPAREDNESS 


During the week ending February 5, President Wilson 
made a tour extending from New York City out thru the 
middle-west for the purpose of presenting to the people 
his argument for national defense. Among the cities 
where he addressed large assemblies of people, after 
leaving New York City, were Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Des Moines, Kansas City, and St. 
Louis. The speeches embodied the views and arguments 
of the President on the most vital question of the hour 
before the congress and people of the United States. 
The keynotes of all his speeches were sounded in the 
following: 


“Another year has been added and no man can compe- 
tently say whether the United States will be drawn into 
the struggle or not; therefore it is absolutely necessary 
that we should take counsel together as to what is nec- 
essary to do. 


“For, gentlemen, while America is a great nation, while 
America contains all the elements of fine force and ac- 
complishment, America does not constitute the major 
part of the world. We live in a world which we did not 
make, which we cannot alter, which we cannot think into 
a different condition from that which actually exists. It 
would be a hopeless piece of provincialism to suppose 
that, because we think differently from the rest of the 
world, we are at liberty to assume that the rest of the 
world will permit us to enjoy that thought without dis- 
turbance. 


“What I am trying to impress upon you now is that 
the circumstances of the world today are not what they 
were yesterday, or what they were in any of our yes- 
terdays, and that it is not certain what they will be 
tomorrow. I cannot tell you what the international rela- 
tions of this country will be tomorrow, and I use the 
word literally. And I would not dare keep silent and let 
the country suppose that tomorrow was certain to be 
as bright as today. 

“We have got the men to waste, but God forbid that 
we should waste them. Men who go as efficient instru- 
ments of national honor into the field afford a very 
handsome spectacle indeed, but men who go in crude 
and ignorant boys only indict those in authority for 
stupidity and neglect. And so it seems to me that it is 
our manifest duty to have a proper citizen reserve.” 

President Wilson in his speeches frankly acknowledged 
that he had changed his mind on the subject of pre- 
paredness, and he recalled the address to Congress in 
which he had said “that this question of military prc- 
paredness was not a pressing question,” and added that 
he would be ashamed if he had not learn@d something 
in fourteen months. He repeatedly impressed upon his 
hearers the greatness of the change that had come »ver 
his understanding of the situation. He said “he did jot 
realize a year ago that the things were possible which 
have since become actual facts. I am glad that I know 
better now than I knew then exactly the sort of world 
we are living in.” 

The President declared preposterous the accusation 
that the preparedness propaganda was due to the makers 
of ammunition. 

The President’s plan in brief calls for an increase of 
the present standing army strength to 142,000 men, the 
training of a volunteer citizen army of 400,000 men by 
drilling not more than two months a year for three years, 
and a five-year program of naval increase with an ex- 
penditure of $500,000,000, which will add to our navy ten 
battle ships, six battle cruisers, ten scout cruisers, fifty 
destroyers, one hundred submarines and the raising of 
the present naval strength sufficiently to man the whole 
fleet. 
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. CURRENT EVENTS 


SECRETARY OF WAR GARRISON RESIGNS 
FROM THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET 


Secretary of War L. M. Garrison and his first assistant, 
Henry Breckenridge, tendered to the President their 
resignations on February 10 and the President promptly 
accepted them. In the foregoing account of President 
Wilson’s speaking tour it is stated briefly his plan of 
national defense or preparedness, which includes the 
training of a citizens’ army of 400,000 to be known as a 
Continental Army. When the President found the House 
Military Committee substituted another army plan which 
would federalize the militia of the various states into a 
national guard, he readily abandoned Secretary Garri- 
son’s plan, which he had advocated in his presidential 
tour, and endorsed the House Military Committee’s plan. 
Because President Wilson would not back up Secretary 
Garrison in what he considered the only plan that would 
secure a national armed force that would be a real pro- 
tection, and also because the President approved the 
Clarke amendment granting immediate liberation of the 
Filipinos from American rule, are given as the reasons 
for Secretary Garrison’s resignation. Secretary Garri- 
son looks upon the plan to federalize the militia as a 
perilous reliance for the nation and as a sham. He, with 
his assistant, had carefully developed the Continental 
Army scheme, with which they were by no means satis- 
fied but which they regarded as the minimum they could 
hope for in the way of putting the country into condi- 
tion to defend itself. They were averse to the plan of 
making the militia the main reserve for the regular army 
because it would remain under state control in spite of 
federal legislation. 


MONTENEGRO WIPED OUT 


As soon as the German allied armies occupied Servia 
they immediately overran Montenegro, taking complete 
possession of it. The loss of Montenegro, commanding 
as it does the whole eastern coast of the Adriatic, is a 
serious blow to the Anglo-French allies. After the cap- 
ture of Mount Lovcen, the main Montenegro fortress, 
and the occupancy of Centinje, the capital, in the latter 
part of January, there was little more to be done. The 
armies swept over the entire country and took posses- 
sion of it. King Nicholas, now seventy-four years of 
age, took refuge in Italy, the queen of Italy being his 
daughter. Montenegro has only about 5,000 square miles 
of territory, nearly all barren, and the population of 
about 400,000 is mostly of a poor, miserable class of 
people. The country has occupied a conspicuous fosi- 
tion owing to its political and strategic importance. 
The people, like the Serbs, belong to the Slav race. 


MEXICO’S TURMOIL 


Villa’s companies of bandits in the State of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, continue to make effective raids, working cruelty 
and destruction. The massacre of a group of nineteen 
American mining men at Santa Ysabel in Chihuahua on 
January 10 by Villa’s bandits created considerable excite- 
ment thruout the country. President Wilson was the 
subject of a fierce attack for not putting into operation 
immediately some aggressive program of interference. 
But it is said he knows enough to keep out of scrapes 
for which we are unprepared. It is said an army of 
270,000 men would be required to restore peace in 
Mexico. It is reported now that Villa had this massacre 
executed for the special purpose of inducing the United 
States to interfere in Mexico with armed troops. He 


wants this interference in order to arouse the patriotism 
of the natives against the United States and thus induce 
large numbers to gather under his leadership that he 
may have a more formidable army with which to carry 
out his ambitious schemes. 


It is hoped that Carranza 
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may in the near future destroy Villa’s bandits and restore 
order in northern Mexico. 


GERMAN CONSULS INDICTED BY THE UNITED 
STATES FEDERAL GRAND JURY 

Several weeks’ investigation by the agents of the U. 
S. Department of Justice finally resulted in early Feb- 
ruary in the voting of indictments against prominent 
figures in two plots involving questions of American 
neutrality. Thirty-two indictments in all were voted. 
Among those under indictment are Franz Bopp, German 
Consul General; Baron Von Schack, Vice Consul of 
Germany; and Maurice Hall, the Turkish Consul Gen- 
eral. The first two named are charged with complicity 
in the plot undertaken to cripple the American output 
of munitions of war, and in other ways helping the cause 
of the Teutonic allies. Bopp is accused of being the head 
of a conspiracy which hoped to accomplish this end by 
interfering with trade in munitions and preventing rail- 
way shipments by blowing up two tunnels of Canadian 
roads. The indictment of the Turkish Consul General 
was voted in connection with the use of the steamer 
Sacramento to supply German ships of war in the South 
Pacific, which ended in the internment of that vessel by 
the Chilean government. 

The German officials are being proceeded against 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act in connection with 
other alleged activities against American plants and 
under a section of the Penal Code aimed at setting on 
foot a military expedition against a friendly nation in 
connection with other alleged plans to blow up Canadian 
railway tunnels. 

THE CAPTURE OF THE BRITISH STEAMSHIP 
APPAM 

One of the audacious incidents of the war was the 
capture a few weeks ago of the British passenger steam- 
ship Appam by a small German raiding vessel supposed 
to be the Moewe. The capture was made not far from 
the Canary Islands. The Appam was on its way from 
Dakar in British West Africa to Plymouth, England. 
The German raider, the Moewe, credited with the cap- 
ture, is also credited with the capture and destruction of 
six other British ships. The Appam was taken under 
the control of a German prize crew and conducted 3,000 
miles across the Atlantic to Hampton Roads, in Virginia, 
and left there. What sort of a steamship the Moewe 
actually is, and where it still remains, are mysteries. It 
is told that the Moewe is a small vessel with a small 
crew, but that it had false bulwarks which concealed her 
guns so that she could approach closer to her prey, then 
pull down the canvass, display her guns, and raise her 
national flag. By such tactics the steamship Appam was 
surprised and found resistance impossible. The Appam 
had about 450 people on board when she arrived at 
Hampton Roads, including 116 passengers. 

The landing of the Appam in Hampton Roads raised 
a perplexing question of international law. Our state 
department has a difficult diplomatic task before it in 
dealing with the German and British governments in the 
matter. 


GERMAN ZEPPELINS RAID ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE 

During the last days of January there were Zeppelin 
attacks by the Germans on several cities in England and 
on the city of Paris in France. A large number of boinbs 
were dropped on Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincolnshire, Leices- 
tershire, Staffordshire and Derbyshire, England. It was 
the biggest and most damaging raid yet made by the 
German Zeppelins on England. As a result 54 persons 
were killed and 67 injured. In Paris the Zeppelins 
dropped a large number of bombs and killed or wounded 
52 persons. Pitiful details of the maiming and killing 


of children, women, and old people are included in the 
reports from Paris. 

About the same time a Zeppelin raid was also made on 
Saloniki, Greece, doing some damage to munitions and 
stores, killing and wounding some 60 Greeks. 
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PLAYS AND GAMES FOR SCHOOL- 


ROOM AND PLAYGROUND 
MARCHING TO JERUSALEM 


(Goal Game.) Alternate rows stand. Ata signal from 
the teacher they march around their own row of seats. 
When the teacher claps her hands each player sits in 
the nearest seat. At the signal to stand those in front 
seats must remain seated. The play continues, those in 
second seats remaining seated next time, then third, 
fourth, etc., until the last two players in the row race 
for the remaining seat when teacher claps hands. This 
can be played with chairs, one less than the number of 
players, chairs arranged in two rows back to back, one 
row facing front or alternate right and left, or in a circle 
with backs toward center. When a piano is available, 
use a chord as a signal to stand, players begin marching 
when the music begins and take seats when it stops. 

THE KING’S LAND 

(Tag Game.) Mark a space for the King’s land and 
select a player to be King. The other players try to 
tease and annoy the King by stepping on his land while 
he tries to tag them. One who is tagged becomes King 
and the game continues. For a variation the players 
sometimes join hands and march up toward the King, 
who is seated on his throne, keeping step with the 
words, 

“I’m on the King’s Land, the King’s not at home, 
The King cannot catch me till I say ‘Come.’” 
At the word “Come” the King gives chase. 
GROUP RACING 

(Group Contest.) Players in a row of seats form a 
group. Two rows race to find which can run entirely 
around own row and be seated again. The winners of 
two such races compete in same way, thus finally finding 
champion row for the day. In every race each player 
must go clear around the row of seats to which he be- 
longs, seating himself from the side where he arose. 

SCHOOLROOM TAG 

Mark a circle on floor in front of desks. Choose a 
player to be “It.” He stands near but not in the circle 
and calls the names of three players. The players must 
rise and try to reach the circle without being tagged. 
They may run in any aisle in cither direction. The first 
one tagged is “It” and the game continues as before. If 
none are caught, three more are named. Encourage 
naming players who have not been called. 


THE SERPENTINE MAZE 


(Imitative.) Players all in single file, teacher lead- 
ing. Each player reaches right hand forward to player 
next in front and left hand back, grasping hands. March 
forward, circling to left and winding up into a spiral. 
When tightly wound, last: player should lead, all turn 
about to left and wind up, circling to right. Several 
variations should be used later: 

1. Same as first method without grasping hands. 

2. When wound as far as possible and leave enough 
space, teacher circles right from center of spiral and 
line follows, passing out in a reverse spiral; this is done 
first grasping hands and later without. 

3. When leader reaches center of spiral, tight wound, 
she signals to players in some direction and they lift 
arms, forming arches, under which the line may pass, 
teacher leading; hands are kept grasped in this case. 

TEACHER AND CLASS 

(Imitative.) A leader is chosen for each group of eight 
or ten players, the players in a line and the leader eight 
or ten feet away at the side. A row in the schoolroom 
may be taken as a group with a leader standing in 
front. The leader tosses the ball or bean bag to the 
players in turn, beginning at the head. Any player miss- 
ing goes to the foot. If the leader misses he goes to the 
foot and the one at the head becomes leader. If the 
ball goes twice around and the leader does not miss, he 
goes in the line just above those who have missed and 
the head player becomes leader. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES 


FOR REPRODUCTION 


Carrie R. Starkey, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BESSIE’S BOARDERS 


“J wish I had something to do,” said Bessie, who 
could not go to school because it was so cold and 
stormy. 

“I will give you something to do,” said Mamma, who 
had been watching the poor little sparrows fluttering 
around in the cold looking for something to eat. She 
gave Bessie a slice of bread and told her to break it into 
crumbs and scatter them on the south porch where the 
wind did not blow. Then she told her to put a dish of 
water on the porch and watch for the birds. 

Bessie had to stand at the window a long while before 
she saw any birds come. Finally one little sparrow found 
the crumbs. He picked up one and flew away. 

“Now watch closely,” said Mamma, and before long a 
dozen or more sparrows came fluttering down on the 
porch. They ate the crumbs and drank the water very 
gratefully, for birds have a hard time to find anything 
to eat in cold weather when the ground is all frozen 
over. After that Bessie fed the birds their meal of bread 
and water every day. She never tired of watching them 
flutter about on the porch and she called them her 
feathered boarders. 


WHEN KITTY WAS GOOD 


Kitty was a naughty white cat that did not seem to 
belong to anyone. He chased away all the birds and 
caught young chickens when he could. Mary had a little 
yellow hen that her uncle gave her and she loved it very 
dearly. One day Kitty chased the poor little hen until 
it ran into a barbed wire fence where it got caught fast 
and the naughty Kitty clawed it until it died. - Mary’s 
Papa told her not to cry that he would punish the 
naughty Kitty. He placed a trap near the chicken coop 
and when the Kitty came prowling around to get another 
hen her foot caught in the trap and she could not get 
away. Mary’s papa shot her so that she would not suffer 
for Mary did not want even a naughty Kitty to suffer 
pain. Then her papa took the white fur and had it 
cleaned and cured and Mamma made Mary a nice little 
white muff out of the fur. 

“Now Kitty is good at last,” said Mamma, “for she is 
keeping my little girl’s hands warm.” 


WHO STOPPED THE RUNAWAY? 

Spotty was a black and white coach dog. He always 
followed Dan to school. One morning they were walk- 
ing down the avenue when they heard a loud clatter of 
hoofs and a lad’s voice calling, “Whoa, whoa, whoa.” 

Dan stopped and looked around and there he saw a 
horse coming racing down the avenue. The wagon was 
swaying from side to side and cabbages, carrots and 
potatoes were being scattered all along the street. Dan 
was very much frightened and would have run away if 
he had had time, but the horse was coming near him 
awfully fast. Just as the horse got very close, Spotty 
jumped at him and caught the reins in his teeth. The 
sudden pull at the reins stopped the horse for a minute 
and before he could start running again some men came 
out and grabbed the reins, 

When the farmer’s lad found that nothing was broken 
he was very much pleased. He patted Spotty on the 
head and called him a good*dog. He told Dan to jump 
into the wagon and he would give him a ride home. Of 
course Spotty got a ride, too. He sat up in the front 
seat very proudly, for Spotty knew who stopped the run- 
away. 

THE HAPPY FERN 

The little green fern was very unhappy. She saw the 
violet put up a beautiful purple blossom and she wished 
she had a blossom too. 

“Never mind,” said the violet. “Ferns are very pretty 
and they are often used tb decorate for parties. Some 
day you may go to a grand party after my blossom is 
too faded to be pretty.” 


Just then the gardner came along and seeing the fresh 
looking little fern he dug it up, put it in a flower pot 
and carried it away to his big greenhouse. In the nice, 
warm house the fern grew big and strong. One day the 
Great Lady came to the greenhouse and saw the beauti- 
ful fern. 

“What a beauty,” she said. “I think I will buy this 
pretty fern and take it home to my little girl.” 

So the fern was carried away to the great house and 
the little girl was so pleased with her gift she put it in 
the big bay window where the happy gold fish lived in a 
big glass bowl. Every day the little girl gave it a drink 
of water and as the fern uncurled each new leaf the 
little girl would clap her hands for joy. The fern was 
very happy and she often thought of the poor little vio- 
let whose blossom was faded and gone. ; 

“How foolish I was to envy the violet,” said the fern, 
as she grew happier each day. 

GEORGE AND FIDO 

George and Fido were great friends. George saved 
Fido all the bones from the table and Fido, to show 
his gratitude, brought everything he could find home to 
his little master. To be sure, most of his presents were 
not the kind that a little boy would care for, but George 
always took them because it made Fido glad. 

But one day Fido brought a present worth while. 
Wagging his little short tail, he ran into the house and 
dropped a fat pocketbook into George’s lap. George 
looked in and saw that it was full of money, but he did 
not take the money out of the pocketbook, much as he 
would have liked to. His mother was greatly troubled 
and told him he must try and find out to whom the 
pocketbook belonged. So calling Fido to him, they 
started to take a walk. They had not walked far when 
they met a lady walking very slowly and looking on 
the ground. 

“Did you lose something?” asked George. 

“Yes,” said the lady, “I have lost my pocketbook.” 

George ran back home as fast as he could and took 
the pocketbook to her. The lady was so glad to get 
her money back that she gave George a bright silver 
dollar for his very own. George carried the dollar home 
to his bank and Fido wagged his little short tail more 
vigorously than ever. He seemed to know that some- 
thing important was happening. 

THE CLEAN BOY 

“Do not forget to brush your coat,” said Mamma, as 
Freddie was starting for school. Freddie did not always 
like to take time to brush his coat before he went to 
school, but mother knew the coat was shabby and unless 
it was kept well brushed her little boy would not look 
as well dressed as some of the other boys. So every 
morning she saw that his face was clean, his hair nicely 
parted and well combed, his coat brushed anc his shoes 
well blacked. Freddie would rather have been out play- 
ing with the boys, but to please mother he would always 
do these things before starting for school. 

One day the Principal came into Freddie’s room and 
said he was looking for a nice, clean looking little boy 
to send on an errand. He looked at all the boys and 
his eyes lighted on Freddie’s clean, bright face, well 
combed hair and his carefully brushed coat. He told 
Freddie to get his hat and come with him. When they 
reached the sidewalk there was a nice, big automobile 
and the Principal told Freddie he was to go to town 
with the man in the automobile and was to come back 
on the street car, bringing some papers with him. 
Freddie felt very important as he sat on the front seat 
of the big automobile and still more important when 
the man put him on the street car and he came back to 
the school all alone. How glad he was that he had 
obeyed his mother and brushed his coat before starting 
for school. Ever after that Freddie did not need to be 
told to dress himself carefully. 
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Continued from Page 431 
ern Africa, and obtained control of. the Western Med- 
iterranean; by the three Macedonian wars, Rome won 
Macedonia, Greece, and obtained control of the Eastern 
Mediterranean; by the conquests of Sulla and Pompey in 
the east, Rome extended her Asiatic conquests as far as 
the Euphrates River; by the conquests of Julius Caesar 
in the northwest, Rome obtained Gaul, Germany and 
Great Britain; by the defeat of Anthony and Cleopatra 
in the battle of Actium, Octavius Caesar became sole and 
supreme ruler of the Roman Empire.  Allia, Caudine 
Forks, Beneventum, Cannae, Metaurus, Zama, Cynosce- 
phalae, Pydna, Corinth, Aguae Sextae, Magnesia, Phar- 
salus, Thapsus, Philippi, Actium—are the blood-red peaks 
diversifying the long weary way from Rome, a wilder- 
ness, to Rome, mistress of the world. 
Progress. 

Slow and bitter is the progress of the ages. Every 
stride forward seems to be set by ten thousand forces 
that would drag it back, negative it, or at worst rivet it 
down so fast that centuries must pass away ere progress 
can make another forward stride. ' 

No age is competent to pass judgment upon any other 
age; its light of knowledge and of competency of judg- 
ment is for itself alone—too glaring for the past, too 
faint for the future. 

The long struggle to ward off barbarian aggression 
from the North made wars inevitable and war-prepared- 
ness a condition of existence. That ultimate good rather 
than evil came out of Alexander’s fearful carnage of 
blood; that civilization was aided rather than retarded 
by the Western march of empire—the conquest of Greece 
over Persia, the successive conquest of Rome over Car- 
thage and Greece; that throughout all this “mighty maze 
but not without a plan” there is perceptible the steady, 
indomitable and ceaseless advancement of the human 
race—seem to be the hope-notes ringing dominantly amid 
desolate valley lamentations, shrieks of the battle peaks, 
dirges of the past. 


PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER. 

The following excerpts are from an educational article 
in the Texas Christian Advocate: 

If any one thing exclusively is the college, that one 
thing is the teacher. And it is remarkable with what in- 
creasing unanimity of opinion educators today are saying 
this very thing. Recently ten college presidents wrote 
on “five essentials in the selection of your school or col- 
lege,” and six of the ten either put in the first place or 
emphasized the personality of the teacher... . “I make 
no doubt,” says President King, of Oberlin College, “that 
the prime factors in a complete education are always per- 
sons, not things, not even books. Character-begetting 
power is the great qualification of the teacher, and we 
can not begin in character-making with a fraud. The 
teacher’s highest qualification is this—power to inspire 
other men to their absolute best. Character and religion 
are always rather caught than taught.” 

Were we choosing a college now. we should wish to 
know about that almost indefinable something which we 
call atmosphere. For, indeed, next in importance to the 
faculty itself is the atmosphere of an institution. Of the 
ten educators mentioned a moment ago, a majority reckon 
the atmosphere of a school as of supreme importance. 

The foregoing reflections apply to the school with 
still greater force than to the college, since the younger 
the pupil, the more impressionable he is, and the more 
powerfully is he influenced by precept and example. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out to our readers that, in 
the personality of its teachers and in its prevalent atmos- 
phere, the Catholic school or college is distinctly superior 
to its “public” or State competitor—The Ave Maria. 


“Teachers who are truly interested in their work, who 
strive to be educators rather than mere instructors, will 
find an abundance of very valuable information in the 
pages of The Catholic School Journal, a monthly maga- 
zine of educational topics and school methods published at 
Milwaukee, Wis. (P. O. Box 818.) Price one dollar a 
year in advance. The magazine besides being up to the 
notch in educational topics, has throughout the proper 
ring. Its methods are thorough and wholly in accord 
with the great Teacher who bade the children to be suf- 
fered to come to Him.” 


The Best Language 
Text Books 


Used and Recommended by the Berlitz, 
Cortina, and Language Phone Method Schools. 


Pitman’s Practical Spanish Grammar and Conversa- 
tion for Self Instruction. 112 pp., 40c; cloth, 50c. 


Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 166 pp.,cloth, 
$1.00, In this book Spanish grammar is taught on normal 
lines. 


Hugo’s Spanish Simplified. 220 pp., cloth, $1.00. A 
Simple but Complete Grammar. 


Spanish Business Interviews. 96 pp., 40c.; cloth, 50c. 


Pitman’s Readings in Commercial Spanish. 79 pp., 
cloth, 50c. 


Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian. 500 pp.. cloth, $2.00. 


Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 267 
pp., cloth, gilt, $1.00, 


Spanish Commercial Reader. 250 pp., cloth, $1.00. By 
G. R. Macdonald. 


Manual of Spanish Commeroial Correspondence. 360 
pp., cloth, gilt, $1.35. 


English-Spanish and Spanish-English Commercial 
ictionary. 650 pp.. cloth, gilt, $2.25, By G. R, Macdon- 
ald. A complete work of reference for students and teachers 

of Spanish, and for those engaged in foreign correspondence. 


“The book can be recommended without qualification.”— 
The Business Journal, New York. 


Hugo’s Italian Simplified, 272 pp., cloth, $1.00, 
Hugo’s French Simplified. 296 pp., cloth, $1,00. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th St. New York 


Advanced Typewriting 
and Office Training 


PRACTICE BOOK FOR ADVANCED 
STUDENTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND BUSINESS COLLEGES 


By MEYER E. ZINMAN. M.A. 
Instructor of Stenography and Typewriting, Bay Ridge 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contains all Regents’ questions from 1898-1915 analysed and 
arranged according to topics. 


Are you ever at a loss as to what to do next in 
your typewriting room? Look at the contents 
of this book. 


Intro.: Regents’ directions for making examination papers. 
Chap. Regents’ Syllabus in Typewriting. 
1 Questions on Commercial Correspondence. 
2 sc" ** Letters of Application. 
Business Forms. 
Filing. 
i: Duplicating and Office Appliances. 
x5 Care and Use of the Typewriter. 
Addressing Envelopes. 
Telegrams, Cablegrams and Use of 
Typewriter. 
Bills. 
s Arrangements of Title and Advertise- 
ments. 
Legal Papers. 
Tabulating. 
13. 50 Speed Tests. 
14 Regents’ Examinations. 1906-1915—23 tests. 


Price 40c. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street .*. .*. NEW YORK CITY 


124 pages. Specimen pages free’ 
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HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


The BRADLEY Famous Semi - Moist 
Water Colors, Kindergarten Furniture, 
Materials and Books, Art, Drawing and 
Elementary Manual Training Supplies, 
Adhezo--sticks like Glue, Raphia, Reed; 
and other Hand-work, Materials; 
‘““Montessori Method Materials,”’ 
Brown’s Famous Pictures. 


Thomas CharlesCo. 


N. W. Agents Milton Bradley Co. 


i 207 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE NEW MONTESSORI MATERIAL 


ENGR, 
OMPA 4— 


RAND Mc NALLY BLDG... 


THE SANITARY WAY TO MOISTEN 
FINGERS, FLAPS, STAMPS, LABELS 


Made of glazed white porcelain, 
metal parts brass. polished nickel 
plate. The IDEAL moistener is 
thoroughly durable and efficient. 
It simply cannot wear out. 

There is no rubber in this mois- 
tener to harden—sponges to be- 
come slimy with filth—no wicks, 
felt or gauze which are thorough- 
ly insanitary and must be fre- 
quently replaced. 

The IDEAL sanitary moistener 
is a staple article and you can 
make money selling it. For sale 
by all jobbers and dealers in the 
U.S. Sold by dealers, or sent by 
parcel post prepaid at $1.60. 

Manufactured by 
The Ideal Moistener Co. 
Findlay, Ohio 

Advertising matter furnished in 

Spanish if desired. 


T. A. DALY ON HUMOR. 

Thos. A. Daly, the well known poet, humorist and 
lecturer, and lately a member of the Philadelphia Cath- 
olic Standard and Times, has withdrawn from the jour- 
nalistic field and will devote his time to poetry and the 
lecture platform. When asked a short time ago what 
great humorist besides Artemus Ward had America pro- 
duced, T. A. Daly replied: 

“I believe that Finley Peter Dunne is the greatest of 
all American humorists. E. S. Martin is a great humor- 
ist; his essays are full of keen observation and shrewd 
wit. And I admire greatly the work of the late James 
Jeffrey Roche.” 

“James Jeffrey Roche and Finley Peter Dunne?” re- 
marked his interviewer. “Then the best American humor 
is of Irish descent?” 

Mr. Daly laughed. “American humor,” he said, “is 
a mixture, a blending of the humor of many races that 
have populated this continent. And it changes, as the 
country develops and the people change; it is not sta- 
tionary through the centuries, like English humor. And 
of the mixture that makes up American humor sixty per 
cent is Celtic. 

“Now I don’t want to give the impression that I think 
American humor is purely Irish. There are a good many 
dull Irishmen—I know a lot of them. But here is one 
absolute fact—American humor is not Anglo-Saxon. 

“There is the wit of the French for instance; that cer- 
tainly has played its part in the development of our sense 
of humor. The French wit pierces; it is like a rapier. 

“But the Irish wit is like the flash of sunlight on the 
rapier’s blade. It menaces, but it seldom harms. 

“And this is true of the highest form of modern Amer- 
ican humor. It is true of the chronicles of the immortal 
Mr. Dooley. Finley Peter Dunne does not need to club 
a foible; he merely makes his blade flash over it. So he 
has the reputation of being a kindly humorist, when as 
a matter of fact his delicate satire is a most effective 


weapon.” 
TRAINING PARENTS. 

The means at our disposal to train parents are chiefly 
the pulpit, the confessional, opportunities of seeing them 
personally, and the influence we can bring to bear upon 
them indirectly through the class-room and Sunday school. 

1. In the pulpit we should not be satisfied with occa- 
sional exhortations on the duties of parents, reminding 
them of the gravity of their obligations and warning them 
against the terrible consequences of failing to attend to 
them. To accomplish all that is necessary in this regard, 
not only a series of sermons, but frequent series, may 


‘be required. 


The practice adopted by some pastors of assembling 
parents on extraordinary occasions for this purpose can- 
not be too highly commended. 

2. Will a large crowd pressing from without, or even 
the long wearisome hours, Saturday evening after Satur- 
day evening, excuse the confessor from regularly inter- 
rogating such parents as to whether or not they have 
taught their children their prayers, have morning and 
evening watched over their faithfulness in saying them, 
have had them receive the Sacraments regularly and with 
due preparation, have secured their attentive assistance 
at Holy Mass? 

3. Is there room for controversy on the advisability 
or practicability of a priest engaging in the rather deli- 
cate task of visiting homes with a view of training par- 
ents in their duty? 

Finding time for such visits is the objection which 
will occur to us. Nevertheless pastors who can devote 
one evening weekly will before many months be more 
than satisfied with the results—Rev. M. V. Kelley, C. S. 
B., in Ecclesiastical Review. 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED A SUBSCRIPTION BILL? 

If so, and you have not yet remitted on same, kindly 
make it a point to do so as soon as possible. The new 
postoffice regulations impose an extra charge for period- 
icals going to subscribers in arrears, and you will save 
this expense by paying up as per bill rendered. We are 
pleased to say that most of our subscribers show their 
appreciation of our efforts to give Catholic teachers an 
interesting and helpful professional magazine of their own, 
by keeping their accounts paid in advance—many paying 
a number of years ahead. All this helps to make The 
Journal better. and encourages the editors to greater ef- 
forts im behalf of the teachers. 
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RT. REV. JOHN J. LAWLER, D. D. 


Rt.*Rev. J. J. Lawler, Auxiliary 
Bishop of St. Paul, was recently 
appointed to the Bishoprie of 
Lead, S. D., to succeed the Rt. 
mm Rev. Joseph Busch, who was 
= transferred to St. Cloud. 
S| Bishop Lawler was born in 
1862 at Rochester, Minn., com- 
pleted his classical studies at the 
Seminary of St. Francis, Milwau- 
kee, and from there went to Bel- 
gium, where he studied philoso- 
phy; was ordained at the Uni- 
AY versity of Louvain in 1885. In 

51896 he succeeded Very Rev. Dr. 
™ Heffron, now Bishop of Winona, 

"as pastor of the Cathedral, where 

he remained until 1910. He 

was consecrated Bishop on 
May 19, 1910, by Archbishop Ireland, and immediately 
assumed his duties as Auxiliary Bishop of St. Paul. Bishop 
Lawler was the second native of Minnesota to be conse- 
crated as Bishop. 


Bishop Lawler. 


THE PART THE ADVERTISEMENT PLAYS. 


In a publication of this character, the advertisements 
have their part in creating proper interest along the line of 
up-to-date and progressive methods for the advancement 
of the school work. For this reason, they have a special 
appeal to every teacher and priest in charge of a school. 

From time to time, the publishers receive a number of 
inquiries on subjects of the curriculum, indicating a grow- 
ing interest. Of recent date, we have had requests for 
data on music, composition and rhetoric, drawing and 
elocution. 

It is our purpose to direct attention to some particular 
advertiser qualified to render satisfactory service in one or 
more lines about which we have inquiries. This month, we 
will refer to the Joseph Krolage Music Co., Cincinnati, O., 
general music dealers. Here is a well established concern 
of long standing, fully qualified to fill the requirements of 
anything in the music line—from sheet or book music to 
the instrument of what-so-ever kind. It affords the pub- 
lishers pleasure to recommend such a representative firm 
as the one herein mentioned. 


SOME FAMOUS SONGS 
OF 
OTHER DAYS. 


‘*‘THE HEART BOWED DOWN.’’ 


_‘*The Heart Bowed Down,’’ from the opera, ‘‘The Bohemian 
Girl,’’ by the Irish composer, W. Balfe, is familiar to everybody. It 
is one of three famous songs in that well-known opera, the others be- 
ing, ‘‘I Dreamt that I Dwelt in Marble Halls’’ and ‘‘Then You’ll 
Remember Me.,’’ 

The heart bowed down by weight of woe, 
To weakest hopes will cling; 

To thought and impluse while they flow, 
That can no comfort bring. 

With those exciting scenes will blend, 
O’er pleasure’s pathway thrown; 

But mem’ry is the only friend 
That grief can call its own. 


The mind will, in its worst despair, 
Still ponder o’er the past; 

On moments of delight, that were 
Too beautiful too last. 

To long departed years extend 
Its visions with them flown, 

For mem’ry is the only friend, 
That grief can call its own. 
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: 


TO BUILD CITIZENSHIP BEGIN WITH THE CHILD 


Let us help you with 
our famous 


Genuine Preparedness is that which best develops 
the mental and physical nature 
of the youth. 


LET US HELP IN THIS PREPAREDNESS 


Slides, Swings, Merry-Go-Rounds, Gymnasium 
combinations, etc. In fact, everything for the 
public and private playground. 


Fine new catalog free. 


Hill-Standard Mig. Company 
416 Fun-Ful Ave., ANDERSON, IND., U.S. A- 


The Bemis Standard 
Benches and Vises 


For your manual training, trade 
and vocational schools get the best. 
They are built by 


A. L. BESIs 
72 Commercial St, WORCESTER, MASS. 
CATALOGUE FREE 
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A TEACHER’S PROBLEMS. 

It is imperative that a teacher should not neglect his 
school problems. Of these school problems the following 
are among the most important: 

Study Your Pupils—Who are these pupils? What 
have been their opportunities? What are they going to 
‘do? Why are they in school? What are their limitations? 
What are their peculiar talents? What are their motives? 
What do they want to do? 

Plan Your Work.—Whether you have ten minute reci- 
tations or fifty minute recitations, do you believe you can 
accomplish as much without knowing what you are going 
to do in that ten or fifty minutes as you can if you know 
what you are going to do? The teacher who goes before 
his class without a definite plan as to what he expects to 
accomplish in that ten or in that fifty minutes, is pretty 
sure to accomplish less than he should accomplish. We 
do not build houses, or erect bupildings or build railroads, 
or indeed attempt any material task of consequence with- 
out plans and specifications. Do not risk results by going 
into the class room without a definite plan covering what 
you expect to accomplish by day, by week, or by term. 

Teach Your Pupils —Some teachers will waste time in 
nagging the pupils because they do not know this or that 
which they should know. Some teachers will be satisfied 
to hear recitations, to conduct examinations. Some teach- 
ers will be satisfied in going through the motions of teach- 
ing; but the teacher who courts success will not be too 
quick in blaming the child, will not be satisfied to hear 
recitations, or to conduct examinations, or go through the 
motions, but this teacher will see to it that every minute 
counts toward effective teaching. Actual teaching is the 
fundamental problem of the school. 

Expect Difficulties—There will be some teachers who 
will lament the fact that disturbances occur, who will 
worry over this or that difficulty which has arisen. Such 
teachers need perspective. It is quite as foolish for the 
teacher to expect to find no difficulties as it would be for 
the physician to expect to find no serious cases. The phy- 
sician finds in the serious case a challenge to the best that 
is in him, and glories in his ability to solve it; and do we 
not have a right to expect the same of the teacher? If 
there were no difficulties involved the physician would be 
without employment. If there were no difficulties in teach- 
ing the child there would be no teachers needed. The 
physician expects it. Likewise the teacher will meet diffi- 
culties; he must stand ready for them, and his success 
will be determined by his ability to solve these difficulties, 
Difficulties are a part of the job—W. A. Jessup in Midland 
Teacher. 
PREPARING SPECIFICATIONS FOR AN ELECTRIC TIME AND 

PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM. 


The selection of an electric time and program clock system for 
a school is one that is not given the careful attention it deserves in a 
great many school buildings. 

Too often a very fine building is erected without making provi- 
sion for the installation of a system until after the building is ready 
to finish. As a result, this valuable equipment is often omitted or 
else it is installed under great difficulties, very often not meeting the 
real requirements of the school. 

The Architect’s specifications should provide for the installation 
of the electric time and program clock system along with the other 
electric equipment that is to go into the building. This will insure 
having the equipment properly installed at a minimum expense and at 
the same time meet the requirements of the school. 

The specifications should provide for the installation of the conduit 
and wiring by the electrical contractor. The conduit and wiring to be 
as per lay-outs and diagrams accompanying drawings of the archi- 
tect’s. This will insure having all conduit and wiring concealed as 
the building is erected. 

After building is completed, the complete equipment ‘consisting of 
master clock, program machine, secondary clocks, bells, gongs and 
battery can be installed. There will be no cutting of plastered walls 
or running unsightly wires, around rooms to spoil the appearance of 
an otherwise well finished room. 

In all building operations, we see this condition of affairs existing 
due to neglect in providing a means to accomplish the end. 

Many architects realize that provision should be made to have all 
conduit and wiring installed for a complete electric time and program 
clock system, while the building is in course of erection. They do not 
have the necessary data on hand and as a result they are unable to 
prepare complete specifications. 

The Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. of Waynesboro, Pa., manu- 
facturers of Frick Electric Time and Program Clock Systems, have 
prepared a new line of literature, which covers the field completely. 

They have not attempted to keep their methods of installing elec- 
tric time and program clock systems from their competitors. Many 
people have an idea that you should not reveal your methods to the 
public, as it will only be an aid to your competitors. This is an 
antiquated idea, as you are only ‘‘hiding your light under a bushel.’’ 
If your competitor wants to imitate, let him do so. If he sees merit 
in your methods and chooses to adopt them, his stamp of approval will 
never work to your detriment. He will be a follower if he has the 
**Gray Matter’’ to recognize merit and help to raise the standard of 
the line of goods to a higher level. 
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CLOSER RELATIONS URGED. 


Closer relation between the kindergarten and primary 
grades was recommended by Milton C. Potter, superin- 
tendent of the Milwaukee public schools, in an address 
before the National Educational association, in session in 
Detroit, Feb. 23. 

“Too long have the kindergarten and the first grade 
been separated—a difference of ideals, of caste almost, has 
prevailed,” he said. “In one the child has dreamed and 
played, sipped his honey from the flowers of the garden, 
built his little castles in the sand, pictured his little world 
and. had-a taste of everything. In the other he has ‘got 
down to business.’ 

“The adjustment between them is not so simple as it 
may seem. It is vital and necessary, but it will require 
much in the way of education of teachers, supervisors and 


the public. Vim Is Utilized. 

“The kindergarten recognizes the marvelous activity of 
a little creature who has wriggled and squirmed, giggled 
and laughed, clapped and patted, crept and walked, trotted 
and tumbled about all his happy lifetime. The good kin- 
dergarten teacher realizes that it is one of her functions to 
so direct this life and vim as to make it valuable in the 
acquiring of new experiences. 

“The atmosphere is such as to banish diffidence from 
the nervous and self-conscious to arouse interest in the 
dull and unready, and to curb judiciously the spoiled baby 
whose foolishly fond mother has allowed him to rule his 
little world. It makes of him a little citizen. It binds 
these other little strangers into a community of interest. 

Change Is Marked. 

“The little tots want real work, as they think and say. 
They are seated in rows of rigid seats, facing a new teach- 
er, a blackboard, and the necessity of learning to read. 
They sing one or two songs they had in kindergarten, but 
without a piano and the helping voices of their teachers; 
it is but a sorry attempt. They have five hours a day 
instead of three. 

“The child has little ability to concentrate almost, no 
freedom of movement, few opportunities for self expres- 
sion, and very little hand work that can be dont without 
direction and proper supervision. Then they must be 
taught to read and write and spell and think they are 
playing. For early she has learned that only through the 
play impulse does the child gain his valuable and worth 
while experiences. The work must be within the child’s 
power, yet not so simple that he scorns it. 

Teachers Have Duty. 

“There must be a change in the attitude of teachers 
themselves. Every kindergartner should have the training 
and grade experience in her practice work to fit her for 
primary work also, and every primary teacher should have 
the essential features of the course for kindergartens.” 


KINGHTS OF COLUMBUS GRADUATE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATIONS, MAY 6. 


The competitive examinations for the Knights of Col- 
umbus Graduate Scholarships in the Catholic University 
of Washington, D. C., will be held on May 6, 1916. 

The applicants for these scholarships must be, prefer- 
ably, Knights of Columbus or sons of members of the 
order who have received the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
or Science, or of Laws, or an equivalent academic degree. 

All applications must be made on a form which can be 
obtained from the Very Reverend A. Pace, D.D., of the 
Catholic University, and in addition, the application must 
be accompanied by three certificates—one from the Grand 
Knight of the council to which the applicant belongs, 
attesting the sight to compete; another from his pastor, 
attesting the applicant’s moral qualifications; and the 
third from the president or secretary of his college, stating 
that the applicant is a student in good standing and quali- 
fied to take up graduate work. 

Applicants who are eligible will receive from the Uni- 
versity a circular of information explaining in detail the 
selection of subjects for the examination and defining the 
requirements in each subject. Each applicant is required 
to indicate, on blanks enclosed in the circular, the subjects 
in which he desires to take his examination and to return 
the forms to Dr. Pace not later than March 20, 1916. If 
the University approves of the applicant’s choice of sub- 
jects, he will be informed of the time and place of the 
examination. 


Will Your 
Conscience 


allow you 
to wait any 
longer be- 
fore order- 
ing a 
Scientific 
Spiral Fire 
Escape? 


Eighty children lowered in sixty seconds. 


Think of it! Write today and give us your 
floor heights. 


MINNESOTA MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN, 


NORTH SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


The Opening Wedge to a Saner, Simpler Method 


of Teaching Language in the Grades 


McFadden Language Series 


By Effie B. McFadden, for twelve years Supervisor of 
Teaching ot Language and Grammar, San Francisco 


State Normal School. 
Eliminates Non-Essentials 
“The Series follows one of the most important 


rinciples of English teaching—that correctness is to 
e acquired by practice. . . . The third book is 
the best attempt I have fouud to free grammar 
teaching from the mass of needless stuff that so 
encumbers it.’’ Patterson Wardlaw, Department 
of Education, University of South Carolina. 


Keeps Within the Child World 
“I am impressed with three features found in 


the Series. The success the author has had in 
keeping within the child world; the emphasis placed 
on oral English; and the relatively successful avoid- 
ance of work that belongs properly to the lessons 
in reading.’’ William E. Clarke, State Normal 
School, Minot, N. D. 


Child Taught to Correct Own Errors 
‘‘The first series of school books in language 


and grammar built on the plan to begin with the 
language used by the pupil in his oral and written 
work.’’ Clarence Henson, Isadore Newman Train- 
ing School, New Orleans. 


A MAXIMUM COURSE A MINIMUM COURSE 


New Terminology 


Beautifully illustrated with color plates, line drawings, and 


halftones. Send for descriptive matter. 


cnicaco Rand McNally & Company new vork 
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Obituaries | 


WELL-KNOWN NUN CALLED 
TO HER ETERNAL HOME. 


Mother Herman Joseph O’Gorman, 
who on December 8, 1914, celebrated 
her golden jubilee as a nun, died re- 
cently, at the age of 70 years, at the 
convent of Our Lady of Good Coun- 
sel, St. Louis, Mo. She was born 
March 17, 1846, at Oswego, N. Y. In 
1864 she made her profession as a 
religious at the Mother-house of the 
community at St. Louis. 

The deceased was one of five sis- 
ters, all four of whom still survive her 
as members of the same community. 
They are: Mother Aloysia, Hancock, 
Mich.; Mother Richard, Tuscon, Ariz.; 
Mother Carmeneta, superior of the 
parochial school in St. Agnes’ parish, 
St. Louis, and Sister Innocentia, of 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, Ariz. 

Sister M. Pauline, who, on January 
12, celebrated her Golden Jubilee as 
member of the Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, died at the moth- 
erhouse, Monroe, Mich., on Monday, 
Feb. 14. Sister Pauline was Miss Ma- 
ria Foster of Hudson, Mich., before 
her entry into religion. 


WELL KNOWN JESUIT DEAD. 

Father Joseph Colle, S. J., superior 
at Las Vegas, N. M., died at that 
place February 2, at the advanced age 
of 83 years. Father Colle was a wet 
known priest in the Society of Jesus 
and had held many important offices 
in that organization. 


GRASS VALLEY SISTER 
DIES, AGED 90. 


Susan McLoughlin, best known as 
Sister Margaret, died February 3 at 
St. Mary’s convent, at Grass Valley. 
Her death was not unexpected. Sis- 
ter Margaret was about 89 years of 
age and she had been connected with 
the Grass Valley convent for the past 
forty-seven years. She was a native 
of Ireland. 


SISTER M. MADELEINE. 


Sister M. Madeleine, of the order of 
Sisters of Charity, died Sunday morn- 
ing, February 6, at the Seton Hill 
Academy at Greensburg. Sister Mad- 
‘eleine, before entering the order, fifty- 
three years ago, was Miss Clara Daw- 
son. She is survived by these sisters 
and brothers. The funeral was held 
Tuesday morning, February 8, at Se- 
ton Hill. A solemn requiem high 
Mass was celebrated in the chapel by 
the deceased’s cousin, Rev. Father 
Flannigan, of Dayton, O., assisted by 
a number of other priests. 


SISTER ASSUMPTA. 


Sister Assumpta, a teacher in St. 
Paul’s parochial school, Butler, died 
on Tuesday, February 8, in the Johns- 
town hospital from the effects of an 
operation. Sister Assumpta was about 
35 years of age and had been teach- 
ing in the Butler parochial schools 
for twelve years. 
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SISTER MARY MAGDALEN. | 

The Presentation Order of Nuns in 
Bandon, Ire., has lost a venerable 
member by the death of Sister Mary 
Magdalen (O’Leary). She was a na- 
tive of Derrycool. Had she lived she 
would have observed her golden jubi- 
lee in the near future. Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Coholan, Auxiliary Bishop of Cork, 
presided at her funeral services. 
Many clergy assisted. The remains 
were interred on the convent grounds. 


Mrs. Josephine J. Sexton, of Boston, 


and Mrs. Mary McAllister, of Wal- 
tham, are nieces of the deceased nun, 
and Daniel Corcoran, of Clinton, 
Iowa, is a nephew. 


SISTER MARY VINCENTIA. 

Friday, Jan. 28, 1916, Sister Mary 
Vincentia (Margaret Mackay) peace- 
fully expired at the New York Found- 
ling Hospital, after a painful illness of 
more than two years. In her death 
the Sisters of Charity of New York 
have lost a saintly educator and the 
Mount St. Vincent Alumnae Associa- 
tion one of its oldest and best beloved 

SISTER PASSES AWAY. 

Sister M. Baptista of the Ursuline 
Order, died January 15. She was a 
sister of the Rev. J. F. Quinn of Win- 
ters, and was in the 67th year of her 
age and the 45th year of her religious 
life. Sister Baptista was sent to Cali- 
fornia to open the Ursuline Convent 
in Colusa, after which she returned 
east and became Mother Superior at 
Wilmington, where she remained until 
her death. She was a woman of high 
attainments and much beloved by all. 


BROTHER MATTHEW DEAD. 

Brother Matthew, one of the best 
known and best beloved members of 
the Order of the Christian Brothers, 
died Jan. 30, in Oakland. Brother 
Matthew entered the Order thirty-six 
years ago. He was a great favorite 
with his pupils. As a religious he was 
most faithful to the rules of his com- 
munity and always enjoyed the confi- 
dence of his superiors. He was the be- 
loved brother of Sister Alphonsus of 
the Sisters of Mercy, Sacramento;; 
Mrs. John O’Donnell of San Francis- 
co, Mrs. Francis Dugan, Mrs. John 
Moughan, Edward, Michael and Chas. 
Browne of Ireland. He was a native 
of County Tyrone, Ireland, and 61 
years of age. 


BEQUESTS TO EDUCATION. 


The will of the late Rev. Jeremiah 
McGrath, of Buffalo, N. Y., makes the 
following bequests for educational and 
charitable purposes: Niagara Univer- 
sity, $1,000; St. Joseph’s Collegiate In- 
stitution, $1,000; St. Bonaventure Col- 
lege, $500; Canisius College, $500; Sis- 
ters of St. Mary for Annunciation Sun- 
day School Library, $500; St. Francis 
Asylum, $500; Father M. J. O’Shea, 
$300 and his library and the Men’s 
club of the Annunciation Church, $500. 


Probate of the last will of Bishop 
Scannell shows that his personal es- 
tate consisted only of insurance 
amounting to $10,000, nearly all of 
which will be used to carry out certain 
diocesan projects undertaken by the 
Bishop. 


PRINTING 
EDUCATION 


RADE and High School 
education are continu- 
ally expanding. The 

world now calls for graduates 
who not only know facts but 
can do things. The school is 
rapidly superseding the old 
apprenticeship system. 


of the country, pays good 
wages and is ideal in its edu- 
cational value. Knowledge 
gained in a printing office is 
never forgotten and is forever 
valuable. Printing trains the 
hand, eye and mind; it in- 
structs, cultivates and fasci- 
nates; it makes one careful, 
neat and artistic; it encour- 
ages scholarship, creates high 
ideals and develops manhood. 


No school can do its best 
work without a printing outfit. 

Write us your problem, the 
space and money you can 
spare, and we will lay out 
and estimate for you. Or our 
j salesman will call and give 
expert aid. 


| BARNHART BROTHERS 
i Chicago & SPINDLER Omaha 


Saint Louis Dallas Seattle Saint Paul 
Washington, D. C. 

SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN FACES 


Kansas City 
BORDER NO 691 


e 
| Printing, the sixth industry 
! 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS 
FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


“The Confederate Spy,” drama, 5 
acts; 8 males, 3 females; 2 hours 30 
minutes; 15 cents. 


“The Midnight Charge,” drama, 4 
acts; 7 males, 3 females; 2 hours 30 
minutes; 15 cents. 


“Hazel Kirke,” drama, 4 acts; 9 
males, 5 females; 2 hours 45 minutes; 
25 cents. 


“The Lost Paradise,” drama, 3 acts; 
10 males, 7 females; 2 hours 30 min- 
utes; 25 cents. 


“Maurice the Woodcutter,” drama, 
3 acts; 13 males, 2 females; 15 cents. 
Send 2 cents for 128 page catalog. 
Samuel French, 


28 W. 38th St.. New York. 
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NAME IS CHANGED. 


Last October the Right Rev. John 
P. Carroll, Bishop of Helena, Mont., 
petitioned the Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation for permission to place 
the new Cathedral, erected in that 
city, under the patronage of St. Hel- 
ena, from whom the episcopal city 
and the diocese receive their name. 
The Sacred Congregation granted 
this petition. 

Its predecessor was known as the 
Cathedral of the Sacred Hearts. John 
D. Ryan has recently presented the 
Right Rev. Bishop Carroll with a 
check of $5,000 to be added to the en- 
dowment fund of Mount St. Charles’ 
College, an institute in charge of dio- 
cesan priests. This is Mr. Ryan’s sec- 
ond gift of $5,000 to the fund. In his 
letter enclosing the check, Mr. Ryan 
expresses the hope that “the college 
will prosper and become an institu- 
tion which will reflect credit on its 
founder.” 


A GENEROUS DONOR. 


Captain Salvatore Pizzatti, of New 
Orleans, La., who was some years 
ago created a Knight of Saint Greg- 
ory, by Pope Pius X, and who was 
noted for his munificent donations to 
Catholic charity, died on January 6 
at his residence in that city. Cap- 
tain Pizzatti was also knighted by the 
King of Italy. He was a commodore 
in the Honduran navy, and was at 
one time colonel on the staff of for- 
mer Governor J. Y. Sanders. Cap- 
tain Pizzatti gave the sum of $40,- 
000 towards the erection of St. Jos- 
eph parochial school, and the hand- 
some building now occupied as an 
asylum, on Esplanade Street, which 
is under the direction of the Mission- 
ary Sisters of the Sacred Heart. 


STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. 


The literature of Shakespeare has 
grown to such phenominal propor- 
tions during the last century that its 
mere bulk has been something of a 
deterrent to the average student at- 
tending a modest excursion into this 
fascinating field of critical and bio- 
graphical research. Even the editions 
of Shakespeare are numbered by the 
score, and, as the text of the plays 
is by no means uniform, the choice 
of an edition by one ignorant of the 
problems involved is not easily made. 
The unparalleled interest in every 
branch of the subject created this year 
by the Shakespeare Tercentenary cel- 
ebration will have the beneficial ef- 
fect, undoubtedly, of organizing and 
sifting this immense body of litera- 
ture and should thus result in a gen- 
uine and lasting contribution to 
Shakespearean study. An excellent 
practical help in this direction has 
just come from the Publishing Board 
of the American Library Association 
in the shape of a pamphlet containing 
some sixty-odd pages, entitled “A 
Brief Guide to the Literature of 
Shakespeare.” The work has been 
done by H. H. B. Meyer, Chief Bib- 
liagrapher of the Library of Con- 
gress. The pamphlet coves 263 titles, 
of which 64 are given to editions 
alone. 
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POPE MODERNIZES SERVICE. 

ROME, Feb. 12.—Pope Benedict 
has issued a decree to priests in all 
countries that hereafter Sunday mass, 
after reading the evangel in Latin 
they shall repeat it in the languages 
of their hearers. The decree is con- 
sidered one of the greatest conces- 
sions to modernism emanating from 
the vatican in recent years. 


Sister Mary St. Cecilia celebrated 
recently the golden jubilee of her en- 
trance into the Convent of the Good 
Shepherd, St. Louis. The jubilarian 


was crowned with a wreath of gold 
in token of her long service. 


John McTierney, Colfax, Wash., 
made generous bequests to Catholic 
institutions. Adele Le Brun, of New 
York, has just done likewise, also the 
late Timothy Moynihan, of San Fran- 
cisco. 


THE SISTERS’ COLLEGE. 

When this work of the Sister’s Col- 
lege is brought to the attention of 
our Catholic people, it will receive 
from them a generous support. Re- 
cently Mrs. Wm. P. Nelson, of Chi- 
cago, a daughter of the late Michael 
Cudahy, sent Father Hayes, of St. 
Patrick’s Church, Cumminsville, $500 
in appreciation of the work the Sis- 
ters are doing in our schools. 


A DIOCESAN OF MUSIC TO BE 
CONDUCTED IN CINCIN- 
NATI. 

A Diocesan Institute of Music, to 
be conducted on the plan of a sum- 
mer school for church musicians will 
be conducted this summer in Cincin- 
nati, by the greatest authorities of 
the Country on Church Music. For 
two weeks, sessions will be held twice 
a day, and will be two hours in 
length. The time and place will be 
announced as soon as definitely de- 

termined upon. 

Although planned principally for 
organists and teachers of the Cincin- 
nati Archdiocese, the course will be 
open for teachers and musciians from 
any diocese in the United States, and 
it is expected that many visiting or- 
ganists will take advantage of the 
rich opportunity which such a course 
Vn 

OFFICIAL DENIAL. 

“The only vestige of truth in the 
cable dispatch that the Vatican 1915 
Budget closed with 5,000,000 shortage 
is the assertion that the meager in- 
come of the Vatican, which comes 
mostly from the charity and gener- 
osity of the Catholic people through- 
out the world, has decreased on ac- 
count of the war. And yet, notwith- 
standing this decrease of revenue, the 
Pope has managed to contribute, as 
reported by the newspapers, hundreds 
of thousands of lires for the allevia- 
tion of people suffering from the war 
in belligerent countries or stricken 
with disaster in other places. 


CATHEDRAL FOR SUPERIOR. 

An architect is preparing plans for 
the erection of a cathedral in Su- 
perior, Wis., to cost $150,000. It will 
be of stone 60x165 feet, seating 1,000. 
At present there are nine parish 
churches in Superior. 


Look beneath the surface; 
let not the several qualities 
of a thing escape thee. 


—Marcus Aurelius. 


Many persons judge a system 
of shorthand on the most superficial 
consideration. It looks simple; or 
it seems to be easy to learn; or it is 
apparently very brief. And so it is 
chosen. 


The wise ones look to all the 
qualities of the thing. It may be 
simple yet ineficient; it may be 
easy to learn yet difficult to practise; 
it may be brief but illegible. 


BENN PITMAN 
PHONOGRAPHY 


has been on trial for sixty years 
and has borne all tests. It is brief, 
legible, efficient; and it is as simple 
and easy as is possible consistently 
with these essential qualities. 


Publisht by 
The Phonographic Institute 
Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BENN PiTMaN, Founder. 
JEROME B. Howarb, President. 


CATHOLIC NEWSPAPERS. 

Special introductory offer of two 
old and popular Catholic weeklies. 
Especially strong in church news 
from all parts of the world, and in 
general literary features. 

This ad. and 50 cents will en- 
title you to $1 subscription credit 
on either of the following papers. 
Good for new subscriptions only: 

The New Century, Washington, 
D. C.—the great Catholic weekly 
of the Eastern and Southern 
States. 

The Northwestern Chronicle, St. 
Paul, Minn., for 48 years the lead- 
ing Catholic weekly of the Central 
and Northwestern States. 


Send your orders direct to The 
Citizen Subscription Bureau, P. O. 
Drawer 36, Milwaukee. 


any sub- 


DEBATE OUTLINES 


Essays, orations, and special articles 
written to order on any subject. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 


Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Learn to Compose and Arrange Music 


Taught by MAIL, successfully, practi- 
cally, rapidly. Send 2-cent stamp for 
triallesson. Three Trial Lessons Free. 
If not then convinced you will suc- 
ceed, you owe us nothing. You must 
know the rudiments of music and 
mean business, otherwise don’t write. 


WILCOX SCHOOL of COMPOSITION 


We 
ox 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
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DOW’S SPIRAL SLIDE 


FIRE ESCAPE 
Abso utely safe 


Pleases 
everybody. 


Many hundreds 
in use from 
Boston to San 
Francisco. 


Step escapesare 
antiquated 
and 
dangerous. 

More people are 
killed and 
crippled annu- 
ally on step 
escapes than 
are burned in 
the buildings. 


Covered with 
8 Patents 


Dow Wire @ Iron Works 


Louisville, Kentucky 


ONE OF THE 
15 VARIETIES 


We make various 
styles of DUCK 
SHADES, both 
ROLLER and 
FOLDING. Write 
us for our cata- 
logue, prices and 
free sample shade. 


Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


CLASS PINS 


Handsome designs. No. 195 
as illustrated, Silver Plated, 
Hard Enameled, 2 colors, any 
letters or date, b0c each. $2.00 
doz. Sterling Silver, 40c 
zach, $4.00 doz. CATALOG 
250 designs, Free. 

THE METAL AERTS co. Inc. 


83 South Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 


NO 195. 


RINGS-NEDALS-FOBS 


Any one or two colors Enamel 
Any letters or date 
Engraving on Rings Free 


MOUNT ST. MARY’S ACADEMY 


Cherokee, Iowa 


A Boarding School for Girls and 
Young Ladies, conducted by the 
Servants of Mary. 
ACADEMIC, PREPARATORY 
and SPECIAL COURSES 


For particulars apply to 


Reverend Mother Prioress, 0. S. M. 


ruse 
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St. Thomas Paulist College, Washington, D. C; 


NEW $150, 000 COLLEGE OF ST. 


The feast of St. Francis de Sales— 
January 29—will long be remembered 
by the Paulist Fathers as the day 
chosen for the solemn dedication of 
their new College, adjacent to the 
Catholic University and embracing 15 
acres tract. As a worker for the con- 
version of the Calvinists, St. Francis 
de Sales has fittingly been chosen as 
a celestial patron by the Paulist Fath- 


ers. 
The college is 185 feet long and 40 
feet wide, with granite walls laid ran- 


PAUL AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


dom ashlar, and with trimmings of 
stone and terra cotta, The interior of 
its halls and living rooms, class rooms 
and libraries is very simple in all its 
details, as simplicity marks all the 
houses of the Paulist Fathers. The 
chapel is finished in dark oak, and the 
altar is of Sienna marble. 

The corner stone of the new St. 
Paul’s College was laid on November 
19, 1913, and was unique in the fact 
that two of the American Cardinals, 
Bishops and Archbishops from every 
section of the country, were present. 


FIFTY YEARS A _ RELIGIOUS. 

Sister Mary Callista Collins of St. 
Mary’s Orphanage, Newark, N. J., 
celebrated her golden anniversary as 
a religieuse Feb. 12. She was born in 
New York and is a counsin of Justice 
Peter L. Halpin. 


HALF A CENTURY. 

Sister Mary Callista Collins, of the 
Sisters of Charity, celebrated the 
golden jubilee of her reception into 
the Sisterhood on Saturday, Feb. 12. 
Sister Callista has been identified 
with St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum, 
Newark, for the last thirty years and 
the Solemn High Mass in honor of 
her fiftieth anniversary was celebrat- 
ed in the chapel of that institution. 
The Right Rev. Bishop O’Connor at- 
tended the services, officiating at 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
after the Mass. 


TOWN IS DESERTED. 

Beautiful Cambridge! The ancient 
cradle of British learning is desert- 
ed. Streets, courts, and buildings 
that should be echoing the glad ring 
of college life are empty. The thous- 
ands of young Britons who should be 
there are gone, departed to the four 
quarters of the globe, to fight in Eng- 
land’s numerous wars—in Flanders, in 
the near east, Africa, Mesopotamia. 

It is like an American university in 
summer—deserted; but with a differ- 
ence. There are enough students and 
instructors left to make the thing 
more poignant, to suggest what was 
“any what ought to be, and what real- 
y is. 


The presence of the few, the ab- 
sence of the many—it strikes one 
with dreadful force. 

In all Cambridge university, in the 
various colleges that make up the 
whole, there should be 4,000 under- 
graduates. There are 600. The rest 
of these boys, barely of military age, 
ttf enlisted. Many of them are 

ea 


NEW COLLEGE. 

The contract for the large new 
building, St. Norbert College, De Pere, 
Wis., has been let, and the work will 
be begun as soon as the weather per- 
mits. 


DETROIT GYM 


The gymnasium building of the De- 
troit University school was destroyed 
by fire originating in a cloakroom, on 
Feb. 18. Members of two basketball 
teams and a few pupils who board at 
the school were the only persons in 
the building. All escaped safely. The 
loss is estimated at from $75,000 to 
$100,000. 


1H C CHART AND SLIDE LECTURE 
CIRCUITS for next school year are be- 
ing planned now. Join a permanent 
circuit and have our material sent you 
at regular intervals. This plan gives 
better service and greatly reduces express 
charges. Requests to join circuits should 
come in at once. Address .Educational 
Department, International Harvester 
Company of New Jersey, (Inc.), Har- 
vester Bldg., Chicago. 
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graph is doing important 

that could be done by no other mean 


a waxless stencil has revolutionized 
office A. B. Dick 1S 
hi 


process— 
prints five thou- produces dupli- 
sand exact du- cates so like the 
plicates of a letter or 


original that a mag- 
form an hour. First nifying glass shows 
copies ready within scarcely a difference. 
fifteen minutes. In- It involves no type- 
volves no typesetting or 


setting or cut making. 
distributing. Simple in Drawings, typewriting 
construction. Nothing and handwriting can be 
to get out of order. printed on the same sheet 
Your typist can operate 


in one simple and speedy 
it—saving time, money, 


operation. It opens new 
trouble. And the cost and big possibilities 
for the electrically driven |B 


for forward work in 
machine is only one hun- |E offices, factories, schools 
dred and sixty dollars. 
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United States History 


For Catholic Schools 
(Seventh and Eighth Grades) 
Written by the Franciscan Sisters 


of the Perpetual Adoration 
St. Rose Convent, La Crosse, Wis. 


Cloth, 673 pages, $1.00 


In subject matter and spirit this book 
is noteworthy. As a textbook of 
history for use in the schools it pos- 
sesses most desirable features. 


Write for descriptive folder and list of 
adoptions and commendations 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


623 So. Wabash Avenue 8-12 East 34th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


mccs Glass Pins EMBLEMS of EVERY 


DESCRIPTION. 
< catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin showr 

. here with any letters, numerals, or colors 

a Pes Gilt or Silver Plate 20c each; $2.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO 393@reinerBidg.,Palmyra,Pa 


PASS EXAMINATIONS 
BY STUDYING PAST 
EXAMINATIONS 


A. 8. DRAPER, Ph.D., LL.D., Late Commissioner 
of Education for N.Y. State, who prepared the Questions, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U.S. History, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng.Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 


Any 14 of the Above for $1.50, or 
All of the Above for $2.00 
BALL PUB. CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Granulated Eyelids, 


Sore Eyes inflamed by expo- 


sure to Sun, Dustand Wind 

quickly relieved by Murine 

yes EyeRemedy. No Smarting, 

just Eye Comfort. At 

Your Druggist’s 50c per Bottle. Murine Eye 


Salvein Tubes 25c. For Book of theEyeFreeask 
Druggists or Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicage 


Reverend Superiors of 
Charitable and Educational Institutions 
can’ SAVE MONEY on 


purchases of Groceries, Teas, Coffees, 
Canned Goods and Laundry Supplies 


by dealing with 


MARTIN C. DYER 


College, Convent, Institution and Hospital 
Representative of 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., Inc. 
New York Sales Office, 100 Hudson St. 
Cor Franklin and Leonard Sts., New York, N. Y. 


Just say: “I Saw It In C. S. Journal.” 


‘ 
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NEW HOLY TRINITY SCHOOL, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


South Park is steadily becoming one 
of the most desirable sections of the 
city of Buffalo, thanks to the substan- 
tial buildings erected for religious and 
educational purposes. The beautiful 
Church of the Holy Family was the 
first to pin down to permanence a 
wavering popularity as to South Park 
being a residential district. Then fol- 
lowed Mt. Mercy Academy and Buf- 
falo’s fine new high school, and last 
Holy Family parochial school. 

For eight years the pastor and con- 
gregation have been looking forward 
to the time when the children of the 
parish would be occupying just such a 
school building as they are today. It 
is constructed of the same material 
as the nearby high school, Kittany 
brick, with terra cotta trimmings, 
which makes its splendid proportions 
visible from various parts of the dis- 
trict. 

The plan of the architect makes the 
entrance at either end, thereby enab- 
ling a spacious corridor to traverse 
the entire length of the building. The 
sides of this wide hall are made into 
wardrobe compartments, and as the 
class rooms open off, the removing 
and putting on of outdoor apparel is 
reduced to a minimum of time and 
noise. 

The class rooms are lightsome as 
the open street, the handsome groups 
of windows in each being utilitarian 
as they are ornamental. Two great 
windows are especially handsome. 
They light and decorate either en- 
trance, the glass is leaded and set very 
artistically. 

To begin with the first story which, 
in the ordinary run of buildings is no 
more than a basement. It has a 
Queenstown stone foundation of sev- 
eral feet, which ensures the greater 
part of this lowest story being free 
from any danger of dampness or any 
semblance of a sunken or cellar effect. 

It is divided into two parts, one 
given up to the men of the parish, the 
other to the women. In the former is 
a room which has a bowling alley, 
with ample space for billiards and 
pool tables. Opening off it are shower 
baths. 

So much consideration has been 


paid to the wish of the women for a 
section solely their own, a special en- 
trance leads to their rooms. These 
consist of a meeting place for social 
gatherings, adjoining which are cloak 
rooms and a neat kitchen. Beyond 
the women’s quarters is a small as- 
sembly room that will be at the dis- 
posal for executive meetings of vari- 
ous parochial organizations. 


On the third, and top story, is the 
pride of the parish, as, next to the 
church, it will be a meeting place for 
old and young, the auditorium. It 
seats seven hundred and is admirable 
from every point. The ceiling is pan- 
eled and the lighting satisfactory and 
artistic, while the stage offers all kinds 
of possibilities for holding an enter- 
tainment, be the character what it 
may. In length and depth it corres- 
ponds with the dimensions of the hall 
—60 by 95 feet. 


The interior of the school is done in 
oak and finished in a soft green that 
is both rich and pleasing. To harmon- 
ize with this attractive decoration the 
fixtures are in a dull bronze, which 
must make the whole to exercise a 
cheery and refining influence on the 
children. 


The building is fireproof, steam- 
heated and perfect as possible in the 
system of ventilation. It was erected 
at a cost of $50,000. 


When the parochial school was 
opened eight years ago the attendance 
was only one hundred; today it num- 
bers three hundred seventy-five. It is 
under the direction of the Sisters of 
Mercy, an order synonymous with ed- 
ucation. 


NEWS ITEM. 

After a very exhaustive investigation of the 
various systems of shorthand, including not 
only the Pitmanic forms, but light-line and 
connective-vowel methods as well, the Board 
of Education, Wilmington, Del., has selected 
the Isaac Pitman to replace another well- 
known method previously taught. The Cen- 
tenary Edition of ‘‘Course in Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand’’ has been officially adopted. This 
work is published by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 
West 45th Street, New York. 

The High School of Commerce, New York, 
and the Williamsburg Evening School for 
Women, Brooklyn, have recently adopted 
‘*Pitman’s Commercial orrespondence in 
Spanish’’ published by the same concern. 
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ST. PATRICK. 

On St. Patrick’s Day, Marck 17, is 
honored the apostle who converted 
pagan Ireland to Christianity. It is 
the generally received opinion, con- 
firmed by Dr. Lanegan in his Eccle- 
siastical History, that St. Patrick was 
born in Gaul about the year 387. His 
parents were noble. His father was 
Calpurnius, a Roman deacon, and his 
mother was Conchessa, a relative of 
St. Martin of Tours. In his sixteenth 
year St. Patrick was taken a captive 
to Ireland by soldiers of King Niell of 
the hostages. Here he remained for 
six years in bondage. The story of 
this period in his life is best told by 
quoting his own words in his Confes- 
sions, preserved in the “Book of Ar- 
magh”: 

‘*T, Patricuis, a sinner, and most unlearned 
of believers, looked down upon by many, had 
for my father the deacon Calpurn, son of the 
elder Potituis, of a place called Tabernia, near 
to which was his country home. There I was 
taken captive when not quite sixteen. I knew 
not the Eternal. Being led into captivity 
with thousands of others, I was brought to 
Ireland—a fate well deserved. For we had 
turned from the Eternal, nor kept the laws 
of the Eternal. But daily herding cattle here 
and lifting up my heart in aspiration, many 
times a day, the fear of the Eternal grew 
daily in me. A divine awe and aspiration 
grew in me so that I often prayed a hundred 
times a day and as many times in the night. 
....One night, while I was sleeping, I heard 
a@ voice saying to me: ‘You have fasted well, 
and soon you shall see your home and your 
native land! Soon after, I heard the voice 
again saying ‘The ship is ready for youl’ 
Yet the ship was not near but two hundred 
miles off in a district I had never visited and 
where I knew no one.’’ 


Continuing, St. Patrick tells of his 
flight, of finding the ship by divine 
guidance and of three days’ sail and 
twenty-eight days’ wandering before 
reaching home and kindred. Once 
more, among his relatives, St. Patrick 
was welcomed as a son and implored 
not to leave home again. But “the 
voices of the Irish” calling to him ina 
vision, indicated his mission and bid- 
ding farewell to his relatives and 
friends he retired to the Monastery of 
St. Martin at Tours, where he spent 
four years in study. Nine years more 
of preparation for his missionary 
work, were spent in the ecclesiastical 
seminary at Lerins, followed by four 
years of pastoral duties under the ex- 
perienced guidance of St. Germain. 
During this latter period, St. Patrick 
acompained Saints Germain and Lupis 
to Britian for the purpose of eradicat- 
ing the Pelagian heresy prevalent 
there. On this trip. learning of the 
sad religious condition obtaining in 
the nearby island of Ireland, these 
missionaries reported their findings to 
Pope Celestine I who sent St. Pal- 
ladins as apostle to Ireland. At first 
very successful in his missionary la- 
bors, St. Palladins unfortunately in- 
curred the emnity of a chief, was ban- 
_ from Ireland, and shortly after 

ied. 

Appointed and consecrated his suc- 
cessor, St. Patrick, accompanied by 
eight priests, began his apostolic mis- 
sion in Ireland, building his first 
church at Downpatrick, now Saul, in 
432. The next year, 433, wisely con- 
ceiving the idea of preaching to the 
Ard-Righ and his nobles and through 
them converting the people, he set 
out for Tara, the seat of the High 
King. 

It was Easter Eve as he approached 


Tara and towards nightfall he lighted 
the paschal fire on the Hill of Slane. 
Throughout the island, fires had been 
extinguished, as it was forbidden any 
one to enkindle a fire until the great 
niational fire at Tara, in honor of the 
spring festival, was lighted. So when 
Patrick’s fire blazed up, the Druids in 
attendance at the Tara ceremonies, 
demanded of the Ord-sigh that it be 
immediately quenched, prophesying 
that were it not put out at once the 
fire of St. Patrick would burn forever 
in Ireland. 

Summoned before the angry Ard- 
Righ, St. Patrick in Episcopal robes 
attended by his companions in white, 
entered the fort in solemn procession, 
on Easter morning, chanting a litany. 
Preaching the “Resurrection” with its 
message, and meeting every Druid ar- 
gument, St. Patrick was given permis- 
sion by the Ard-Righ to teach Chris- 
tianity throughout the island. Imbued 
with a constant sense of his divine 
mission, his manner, that of an ambas- 
sador, Patrick preached, his sincerity 
awakening responsive hearers and 
winning converts by the thousands. 
While making presents to the king’s 
sons, who escorted him from province 
to province, St. Patrick kept nothing 
for himself. Accounting it more 
blessed to give than to receive, he be- 
stowed his wealth on the poor or used 
it in building churches, schools and 
monastaries. 

That the conversion of Ireland was 
accomplished without a martyr is 
largely due to the greatness of the 
man, to his wonderful knowledge of 
men and of the world, to his ever- 
ready urbanity and broad-minded wis- 
dom, a striking illustration of which 
was his tactful attitude towards the 
“Brehon Laws.” In his revision of 
these he retained such parts as did not 
conflict with the tenets of Christianity. 

By word, by deed and by example, 
for thirty-three years, did St. Patrick 
labor for the preservation and perse- 
verence of the Irish faith, dying on 
March 17, 465, at the advanced age of 
seventy-eight. And the faith of St. 
Patrick is still, and has ever been, the 
religion and “Christian Heritage” of 
the Irish people who hold in grateful 
remembrance and _ benediction the 
name of their great apostle. 
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PLAYS FOR SCHOOL AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, 


‘‘Thy Kingdom Come, or ‘The Ninth Prom- 
ise’ Pulfilled.’’—For girls only. 50 ots.; half 
doz., $2.50. 

‘*Sic Itur ad Astra:’’—For graduating 
exercises. A substitute for salutatory and 
valedictory (with slight changes may be used 
for jubilee celebrations and other occasions). 
Price, 75 cts.; per half dos., $4.00. 

‘‘There Was No Room in the Inn,’’— 
Xmas play for girls and boys (or girls only). 
30cts. 

‘*‘Nancy:’’—Humorous play for nine large 


girls. 80 cts. 
**Young King Cole:’’—Humorous play for 
boys. 80 cts, 


‘*‘Happy Days:’’—Distinct parts for girls 
and boys. 80cts. 

**One of His Little Ones:’’—For girls and 
boys, or girls only. 80 cts. 

‘*Prolic of the Bees and Butterfiles:’’— 
For girls and boys, or girls only. 80 cts. 

All 80 cts. plays, per half doz., $1.50. Ne 
plays sent on approval. Descriptive circu- 
lar mailed on receipt of stamp. 

Remittance must accompany orders. Plays 
sent postpaid. Address ‘‘Clementia,’’ Sis- 
ters of Mercy, St. Patrick’s Academy, 2303 
Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


a8 
Arithmetic 
Supplementary: 
(graded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. 
Send 10 cents for sample, stating grade. 
The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 
Address School Dept 
@ 
—-USE——_ 


McClung’s Mineral Ink Powders 


Our Nos. 6, 7 and 10 are prepared espec- 
ally for people who demand a first class ink. 


Schools are invited to write us for free sample, 
stating color preferred. 


Mineral Tablet Ink Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


“BATTLES OF DESTINY” 
By Sister M. Fides Shepperson, M. A. 

A timely book describing graphic- 
ally the seventeen great historical 
conflicts of the past from Marathon 
to Waterloo; written in the interests 
of world peace. 

Price of book 75c net; in lots of 10 
or more, 50c per copy. Address 
Sister M. Fides, Mt. Mercy Convent, 

Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


aie 192 pages of informa- 


A.J.NYSTROM &CO 


‘tion on Maps, Globes, 
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Send For Our 
ew Catalog 
Charts and Atlases. 
J. NYSTROM & CO. 
Geographical Publishers. 
623-633 S. Wabash Ave. - Chicago ee 
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SCHOOL HUMOR 
« Didn’t Fancy It All. 


_ “Yes, ma‘am,” said little Eric in reply to a query, “I 
like going to school, also coming from school. But what 
I don’t like is staying there between times.” 


To Be Pitied. 

Historical controversies are creeping into the schools. 
In a New York public institution attended by many races 
during an examination in history the teacher asked a lit- 
tle chap who discovered America? 

He was evidently thrown into a panic and hesitated, 
much to the teacher’s surprise, to make any reply. 

“Oh, please, ma’am,” he finally stammered, “ask me 
somethin’ else.” 

“Something else, Jimmy? Why should I do that?” 

“The fellows was talkin’ ’bout it yesterday,” replied 
Jimmy. “Pat McGee said it was discovered by an Irish 
saint. Olaf he said it was a sailor from Norway, and Gio- 
vanni said it was Columbus, an’ if you’d a’ seen what 
happened you wouldn’t ask a little feller like me.” 


Wanted A Good Aim. 
A brawny farmer presented himself at a country 
: school, dragging an overgrown boy reluctantly through 
, the door. 
“What’s yer limit here? This boy’s after an educa- 
tion,” he remarked. 
The timid teacher replied that the curriculum em- 
braced reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, 
Latin, French, algebra, trigonometry. 
“That will do,” interrupted the farmer. “Load him up 
heavy with triggernometry. He’s the only poor shot in 
the family.” 


Like Father, Like Son. 
“The school mistress is interested in you, dad,” said 
Tommy. 
“How’s that, my boy?” inquired the startled parent. 
“Well, six times today she told me to sit down and 


behave myself. She said she wondered what kind of a 
father I had.” 


Garrick’s Reply. 
Said a lady to the famous actor Garrick, “What a pity 
it is you are not taller!” 
“Madam,” replied the wit, “I should only be too happy 
to stand higher in your estimation.” 


Works Both Ways. 
“IT always like to meet a fellow who came from a 
farm,” remarked Congressman Flubdub. 
“Yes?” 
“Yes. You can advise him to go back to it if he isn’t 
a success, and congratulate him on leaving it if he is.”— 
Louisville Courier Journal. 


An Ambition. 
‘ “It is the regret of her life that she has never been 
able to afford a trip abroad.” 
“Wants to see the world, does she?” 
“It isn’t that. But she has a remedy for seasickness 
met she is simply crazy to try.”—Louisville Courier-Jour- 
‘ nal. 


Sad To Some People. 


A school teacher had been having a heart-to-heart talk 
with her pupils. At the conclusion she dwelt on the sor- 
rowful significance of the words: “It might have been.” 
She asked the boys and girls if they could think of any 
four sadder words. One alert youngster twelve years old 
held up his hand and said: 

“T know two sadder words.” 

“What are they?” asked the teacher. 

“*Please remit.’ ”. 
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University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION, 1916 
June 26 to August 4 


346 COURSES 190 INSTRUCTORS 


Graduate and undergraduate work in all depart- 

‘ments leading to all academic degrees. Letters and 

Science (including Medicine), Engineering, Law, and 
Agriculture (including Home Economics). 


TEACHERS’ COURSES in high-school subjects. 
Strong programs of all academic departments. Ex- 
ceptional research facilities. 


NEWER FEATURES: Agricultural Extension, 
Athletic Coaching, Aesthetic and Folk Dancing, Com- 
munity and Public School Music, Co-operation and 
Marketing, Festivals, Geology and Geography, German 
House, Journalism, Manual Arts, Moral Education, 
Physical Education and Play, Psychology of Public 
Speaking, Rural Sociology, School Administration, 
Speech Clinic, Zoology Field Course. 


FAVORABLE CLIMATE 
LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES 


One fee for all courses, $15, except Law (10 
weeks), $25. 


For illustrated bulletin, address, 


Registrar, University 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


The H. W. Baker 
Linen Company 


{Importers and dealers in 
Table and Bed Linens for 
Hotels, Hospitals, Institu- 
tions, etc. 


"We sell some of the largest 
Catholic Institutions in 
America. Send us your in- 


quiry. 


{Samples and prices cheerfully 
furnished upon request. 


Dept. S. 41 Worth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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HEALTH HINTS. 
Scarlet Fever. 

Scralet fever begins with sore 
throat, -headache, and fever. Some- 
times there is vomiting and some- 
times in children the disease starts 
with convulsions. Any person with 
sore throat, regardless of age, should 
be regarded with suspicion. Any case 
of sore throat is contagious whether 
it is an ordinary sore throat or some 
more violent disease. At least three 
very important and highly contagious 
diseases of children—scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and measules—start with 
sore throat and are highly contagious 
before any eruption appears. When 
sore throat is complained of the 
mouth, throat, and glands of the neck 
should be examined. Ofttimes the 
scarlet fever eruption can be made out 
in the mouth or throat several hours 
before it can be seen on the skin. 
Then, again, the diagnosis is to be 
made between scarlet fever, measules, 
and dihptheria. In measles typical 
spots appear in the mouth and throat 
hours and sometimes days before 
there is an eruption anywhere on the 
skin. In diphtheria the diphtheritic 
membrane is in the throat in most 
cases. 

In a suspected case of scarlet fever 
twenty-four hours after the onset of 
the sore throat and fever the entire 
skin should be carefully examined by 
good daylight for an eruption. The 
fact that the first eruption usually 
appears on the neck does not mean 


A RELIGIOUS 

Peace at any price advocates were 
criticized and national preparedness 
was termed a religious as well as a 
patriotic duty, by Archbishop John 
Ireland at the Cathedral of St. Paul, 
on Feb. 12, in an eloquent funeral 
oration over the body of Col. Josias 
R. King, said by Minnesota histori- 
ans to be the first man to answer 
the call of President Lincoln for 75,- 
000 volunteers in 1861. 


HISTORIAN HONORED. 

A portrait of the late Martin I. J. 
Griffin, who did so much to clear our 
American Catholic history of unreli- 
able statements, and shattered many 
idols by his historical researches, was 
unveiled at a recent meeting of the 
American Catholic Historical Society 
in Philadelphia, says The Sacred 
Heart Review. 


AN APOSTLE OF THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT. 

Miss Elizabeth O’Brien Lummis 
died on December 21. She was one 
of New York’s most prominent Cath- 
olic women, having been connected 
with the formation of various now 
flourishing Catholic societies, among 
which we note the People’s Euchar- 
istic League, the Society of the Fil- 
lae Fidei, and the Catholic Theater 
Movement, with which latter is con- 
nected the Catholic Playwrights’ 
League. She was also the author of 
a dainty drama, “The Dear St. Eliza- 
beth”; “The Daughters of the Faith”; 
“A Nineteenth Century Apostle,” and 
numerous articles for various periodi- 
cals, besides several poems. R. I. P. 
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that if there is no eruption on the 
neck there is none anywhere. The 
mouth must be examined first for a 
fine scarlet fever rash, and second, 
for strawberry tongue. As the erup- 
tion appears a white triangle is very 
characteristic. 

After about two days the rash be- 
gins to turn from lobster red to a 
yellowish red, and then to a pale red. 
As the rash fades the fever subsides. 
About the sixth day peeling starts. 
Peeling on the body lasts about ten 
days. Peeling on the hands and feet 
may not be complete in less than a 
month. 

The most important complication 
of scarlet fever is heart trouble. Rheu- 
matism leads all other diseases in the 
amount of heart disease produced, 
but scarlet fever is rather a close sec- 
ond. 

The second most important compli- 
cation of scarlet fever is Bright’s dis- 
ease. According to Edwards, 75 per 
cent of the people with scarlet fever 
develop Bright’s disease, 15 per cent 
of the scarlet fever cases with 
Bright’s disease die, and 50 per cent 
of the deaths in scarlet fever are due 
to Bright’s disease. 


MADE ADMINISTRATOR. 


Very Rev. Mgr. A. Colaneri has 
been appointed admistrator of the 
vacant See of Omaha. 


Poems of Tipltft and Cheer 


REMEMBER ME. 


Gone far away into the silent land; 
Remember me when I am gone away, 
When you can no more hold me by the 
hand, 
Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay. 
Remember me when no more day by day 
You tell me of our future that you plann’d: 
Only remember me; you understand 
It will be late to counsel then or pray. 
Yet if you should forget me for a while 
And afterwards remember, do not grieve: 
For if the darkness and corruption leave 
A vestige of the thoughts that once I had, 
Better by far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad. 


—Christina Georgina Rossetti. 


GOOD EXAMPLE MAKES 
CONVERT. 


William Alden Black, aged 19, of 
Denver, Colo., a convert to the Catho- 
lic Church, was baptized recently by 
the Rev. A. F. Upton in the Cathedral, 
and made his first Communion the 
following day. He was of Protestant 
inclinations, but had not been a mem- 
ber of any church. Association with 
Catholic boys made him seek instruc- 
tion. 


AN ENDOWMENT CAMPAIGN. 


Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
is laying plans to inaugurate a cam- 
paign to raise $500,000 endowment 
fund. “Although the university is con- 
trolled by the Jesuit order, no relig- 
ious test is required of students or 
professors. As a matter of fact, near- 
ly all the deans of the professional 
schools and more than two-thirds of 
the student body are not of the Cath- 
olic faith.” 


Just say: “I Saw It In C. S. Journal.” 


Easter 


Suggestions 


PRING RAINS are sure to come; but 
S the Clergyman who has a ‘‘Blue 

Flag’’ Clerical Raincoat on hand is 
ready for them, and is properly equipped 
for any trips that have to be taken in 
bad weather. Although made of water- 
proofed material, a garment like the 
above will serve also as a good-appear- 


ing, medium weight coat for wear in clear 
weather. Lot 886—a handsome black 
twill cheviot, price $22.00 or $19.80 NET 
—is our popular number. Note converti- 
ble collar as shown in above cut. Upon 
receipt of attached coupon we shall send 
complete line of samples. Order a 


“BLUE FLAG” 


Raincoat 


For Spring. Mail Coupon 
Today. 


Our splendid line of 
SPRING CASSOCKS is 
now ready. Sign and 
mail coupon for 7 
samples and full , 
details. ey 
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and Hospitals. 


Catholic School Journal 
Johnson’s Shade Adjusters Provide 25% 


ficiency in Light —and better Ventilation, also saving 


of shade from wear. Are the standard fixture 14 
years and used in Modern Catholic Schools, Colleges 


For new buildings they work on the Johnson Win- 


dow Stops. 


JOHNSON'S | 
SHADE ADJUSTERS 


connen ; on Opaque, Holland or Duck Cloth Shades. 


BLIGHT AND VENTILATION 


Send for sample. They cost no more 
than other stops. For old buildings we furnish a neat 
moulding at only 1%c per ft. They work equally well 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 


7208 Eberhardt Ave. 


Work has begun on the excavation 
for the new $70,000 parichial school, 
lyceum and Sister’s home, which Mr. 
James Cox Brady, of Gladstone, is 
giving to the parish of the Church of 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help, in Ber- 
nardsville. Mr. Brady, who is a son 
of the late Anthony N. Brady, is giv- 
ing the new structure in memory of 
his first wife, Mrs. Elizabeth J. Ham- 
ilton Brady, who was killed in a rail- 
road accident some years ago. Al- 
though Mr. Brady’s children are Cath- 
olics, he himself is not, the children 
being brought up in the faith of their 
late mother. 


Work will soon be begun on the 
new cathedral parish school in St. 
Louis, to cost $100,000. 


Architects have drawn plans for a 
new $200,000 academy for girls, to be 
constructed by the Sisters of St. Jo- 
seph, Salina, Kans. 


During the present year many 
prominent priests of Brooklyn Dio- 
cese will celebrate their sacerdotal 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


jubilees. It will also be a silver and 
golden jubilee year for many of the 
parishes. 


JUBILEE OF SEVEN SISTERS. 
Seven Sisters of Mercy have just 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of their profession in the Order 
of Mercy at Cresson, Pennsylvania. 


There are two orders of colored Sis- 
ters in the United States: The Ob- 
lates of Divine Providence, and The 
Sisters of The Holy Family. They 
number about four hundred members. 


GREGORIAN UNIVERSITY. 

Owing to the war the number of 
ecclesiastical students attending lec- 
tures in the Gregorian University, 
Rome, has dwindled from 1,100 down 
to 400. This decline is due partly to 
the departure from Rome en masse 
of the German students, and to the 
ravages made by conscription in the 
French college. 


Just say: “I Saw It In C. S. Journal.” 


ona! 


Questions on 


History, 
Geography, 
Noted People, 
Ficticious Persons, 
Foreign Words, 
Abbreviations, 
Synonyms, 
New Words, 
Flags, Coins, 
State Seals, 
Arbitrary Signs, 
Sports, Arts, 
Sciences, etc., 


as well as 
questions on 


Pronunciation, 

Spelling, and 

Definition? 
This One 
SUPREME 
AUTHORITY 


answers all of them. 


Questions! Clucsstions! 
Are You not daily asked to answer All Kinds of puzzling 


Do Your Pupils Know that 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY—The Merriam Webster—is 
aconstant source ofaccurate information ;—an 
= all-knowing special teacher whose services are 
always available? This New Creation is equiva- 
z lent intypemattertoa15-volumeencyclopedia. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
= = 6000 Illustrations. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
30,000 Subjects. 


New Gazetteer. 


Thousands of 
other References. 

GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


| Would nota request to your school 
i] authorities bring the New Inter- 
national to your schoolroom? 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
1h WRITE for Specimen Pages 
and FREE Pocket Maps. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


A TRUE BELIEVER 


RAISE FUNDS. 


Fifty members of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of La Salle College, Philadel- 
phia met at the college recently and 
inaugurated a campaign to raise the 
sum of $100,000 for enlarging the 
buildings of the college and extending 
the college work. 


JESUIT’S GREAT WORK. 
While Recuperating, Fr. Otten Will 
Prepare History of Dogma. 
The Rev. B. Otten, S. J., has left 
St. Louis University for Santa Clara 
University, Santa Clara, Cal., where 
he hopes to recuperate from the after- 
effects of a surgical operation per- 
formed last May. While there he in- 
tends to prepare for publication his 

notes on the history of dogma. 

There is a great demand for the 
historic surroundings of the various 
dogmatic pronouncements of the 
Church throughout the ages, and Fa- 
ther Otten has entered this field far- 
ther than has yet been done by any 
other author. His superiors have ac- 
cordingly instructed him to put the 
results of his long continued investi- 
gation in America and Europe into 
permanent shape; and he will accord- 
ingly retire from class duties until 
his books are ready for the publish- 
ers, 


THE FESTIVAL EASTER. 


The year 1916, which has been pro- 
nounced unique in several of its char- 
acteristics is also interesting with re- 
gard to its festival of Easter. The 
council of Nice, A. D. 325, established 
Easter Sunday and Ash Wednesday, 
which always precedes it by forty 
days. Easter, according to the rul- 
ing of the council occurs annually on 
the first Sunday on or after the first 
full moon on or after the vernal equi- 
nox, which is March 21. This year 
Ash Wednesday will come on March 
8 and Easter Sunday on April 23, 
which is unusually late. 
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Che Catholic School Journal 


USE PICTURES 


with the 


Victor Portable Stereopticon 


Put Your Art Teaching 


beyond mere gvesswork 


HEN you teach colors 
in the old way, the 
child gets a wrong idea of 
values and color relations. 
An accurate knowledge of 


color harmony can be ob- 


The Victor Portable Stereopticon combines all Patente-Copyrighte 
the essential features of the big expensive lan- 
terns, with modern requirements of light weight, 
simplicity of adjustment and low cost. 

Equipments for all requirement—for elec- 
tricity or gas for any size image at any dis- 
tance, with any size lantern slide. 

Thousands of satisfied users testify to the 
success of the Victor for church, Sunday school 
and society use. 

Viopticon Slides sell for 10 cents each post- 
paid. Ask for catalog listing thousands of 
subjects. 


tained only by scien- 
tific color measurement, the theory of the 


Munsell Color System 


This method is used in many leading art schools 
and colleges, including the New York public 
schools. Explanatory circular A will tell you 
all about it. If you know about it, and desire 
to test it, send 40c for introductory box of 
water colors, or 10c for box of No. 2 crayons. 


Write for catalog. Free trial to churches. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers of Material 
for the Munsell Color System 


Victor Animatograph Co.. 
181 Victor Building © DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Boston, Mass. 


SOAPS, CLEANSERS AND 
DISINFECTANTS FOR SCHOOLS 


ORIGINAL 20th CENTURY SOAP 


Is manufactured from pure vegetable oils exclusively 
and where it is used for cleaning floors a bright 
polished appearance will be obtained instead of dull 
gray color which is so often 
caused by soaps containing an 
excess of alkali. Our soap can 
be used with the very best 
results for cleaning all wood- 
work, furniture and finished 
surfaces. Oneof the most suc- . 
cessful uses that it is now being 
put to in the schools is that of 
cleaning slate blackboards. 
The original black finish will be 
brought out to the best advantage, removing all chalk 
marks in the most thorough manner. Original 20th 
Century Soap will prove economical on account of being 
well bodied and free from all adulterations. 


We manufacture a complete line of Liquid Soaps, 
Cleansers and Disinfectants, and are headquarters for 
Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, etc. Get 
our prices on these supplies before ordering, as we 
take the entire output of mills. 


SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


MADE 


by the Company, whose 
fouuder, was the pioneer 
American maker. For’ 
three-quarters of a century 
they have been leaders in 
the American market. 
They have incorporated in 
them features of practical 
usability and efficiency as 
well as durability, which 
has won for them, an entrance to practically 
every university, college and large school in 
America as well as many foreign lands. Every 
instrument thoroughly guaranteed optically and 
mechanically. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS 


MAKERS ALSO OF 
Delineascopes (Projection lanterns) , Microtomes 
and General Laboratory Apparatus. 


Catalogue Sent on Request 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. . 


Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co., Inc. 


700-704 West Division St., Chicago, Ill. 


Western 903 N. Main St. 
Office: M. M. CLARK, Manager Los angeiee, CAL. 
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SCIENCE EQUIPMENTS 


APPARATUS FOR LECTURE ROOM AND LABORATORY 
NATIONAL LOOSE-LEAF DIRECTION SHEETS 


(Physics, Chemistry or Biology) 


CORRECTLY DESIGNED LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Apparatus to determine the temperature co-efficient of resistance of a copper wire. 
ae (National Physics Direction Sheet E080) 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENTS 


PHYSICS CHEMISTRY 


No. 1—225C 
LENGTH—6 feet WIDTH—4 feet LENGTH —12 feet WIDTH—3% feet 
HEIGHT — 34 inches HEIGHT — 34 inches 

One Standard Chemistry Desk No. 1-225C ac- 
commodating two sections of eight pupils. 

Apparatus and Chemicals for eight pupils to 
perform Forty-four Experiments selected to 
meet College Entrance Requirements and Re- 
quirements for Affiliation with the Catholic 
University of America. 

A Teacher’s Manual containing Laboratory Di- 

3. A Teacher’s Manual containing Laboratory Di- rections for performing the forty-four experi- 

rections for performing the forty experiments. ments. 


Price, f. o. b. Factory, $210.00. Price, f. o. b. Factory, $300.00. 


Send for itemized lists of above equipments. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


79-83 Amherst St., 
CAMBRIDGE, STATION A, BOSTON, MASS. 


1. Two Physics Tables No. 1-100, each accommo- 
dating four pupils. 

2. Apparatus and Supplies for eight pupils to per- 
form Forty Experiments selected to meet 
College Entrance Requirements and Require- 
ments for Affiliation with the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 3. 
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